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Joint Action 


ECENT speeches have played a light on a basic 
issue of the war—and of the peace to follow: the 
difficulty that men, parties or nations find, however 
common their interests, in devising the ways and means 
of making common decisions and of taking common 
action. General Smuts has picked out “the United 
Nations ” as the most fruitful conception of modern times. 
Mr Wendell Willkie has spoken of the pressing need for 
“global action ” now and in the post-war world. Lord 
Snell has described the difficulty of arriving at agreement 
in a National Government of all parties on a question so 
controversial as national planning. Mr Herbert Morrison 
has admitted both the necessity and the frustration of the 
wartime party truce. Not many weeks ago, Sir Samuel 
Hoare summed up the problem. “ We shall be wise to take 
every precaution against the delays and dissipation of effort 
that have so often frustrated the strategy and tactics of 
coalitions.” 

In democracies, wars are waged by coalitions—of parties 
and of nations. Their aim, no less than that of their foes, 
is to impose their will upon the enemy. The task is two- 
fold. Ultimately, it is to act decisively: initially, it is to 
discover a common will and to make decisions in common. 
The totalitarian way is cruder: Hitler is the Fuehrer, and 
there are no Allies in German Europe, only satellites. 
The democratic way, successfully found, is more effective; 
no underground tides of opposition and resentment are 


left to undermine and weaken the common effort. But the 
superiority of the democratic way in practice is only true 
if there is a common will which leads promptly to joint 
decisions and common action. In a sense, the frequent 
talk about the need for a Supreme Command among the 
Allies has fogged the issue. Plainly, there must be a single 
commander of ail Allied forces, and of all arms, in each 
separate theatre of war. Plainly, too, there must be a 
combined command in each Allied country to ensure that 
the training, equipment and use of that country’s forces in 
all elements coalesce in a single system. But supreme 
commanders and combined commands are the executors 
of policies decided by politicians who, in the 
democratic mode, have the first and final voice in the 
making of strategy. The question which has been brought 
up by these recent speeches is whether the proper 
machinery for finding the common will of the United 
Nations has yet been set up and whether the means of 
making common decisions quickly has yet been found. 
Without question, the will of the United Nations to beat 
the enemy and win the war exists in common. Equally 
there is a common will to win the peace. The problem is 
to catch and state this will on specific questions: and to 
translate it into decisions which can then be made active 
by agencies of combined action. This is equally true 
whether it is the problem of a Second Front or the 
problem of war criminals or the problem of peace or the 
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problem of international trade and economic planning 
that is in question. At bottom, it involves the old issue of 
national sovereignty which broke the League of Nations 
from its beginning. It is a problem which will bankrupt 
the next peace, too, if it is mot solved. Actually, 
the record of this war compared with 1914-1918 
is an encouraging advance. No student of the 
memoirs of the last war can fail to see that in these 
respects at least—in the coalition of nations, in the 
coalition of parties and in the coalition of armed 
forces—the achievement in this war has been better. 
The astounding thing, to the student, about the last war 
is that it was won by the democracies in spite of their 
inability to work together. This time, largely because of 
the urgency of the world danger and because of the wide 
views of President Roosevelt and Mr Churchill, repre- 
sented by Lend-Lease, the Atlantic Charter and the 
Russian Alliance, the United Nations has become a 
reality. No less, at home, the contrast between the political 
animosities of 1914-18 in Britain and the solidarity that 
has been secured since May, 1940, is a portent. 

Nevertheless, the problem remains. There is still cause 
for anxiety. The democratic way depends upon two con- 
ditions. First, there is the determination to discuss and 
agree rather than to dictate. Secondly, there is the readi- 
ness among those who discuss and disagree to accept the 
view of the others—which most often in wartime is also 
the exigency of the hour. These two conditions are 
inseparable. The danger of discussion in search of agree- 
ment is that agreement may never be found; a common 
will may never be interpreted, a common decision may 
never be written down and common action may never 
result. In both national and international affairs, these 
dangers have been present among the United Nations, 
both in war-making and in the definition of peace aims. 
It is the fear that coalition has found its expression, in 
too many crucial matters, in frustration that has inspired 
speeches like those of Mr Willkie and Sir Samuel Hoare. 
If the price of freedom is indecision, inaction and agree- 
ment merely to differ, then democracy is too dearly 
bought—and too easily and wilfully sold. 

The test in wartime, for a democracy no less than for 
a dictatorship, is action. The only effective propaganda 
for the ways of freedom is success in action against the 
totalitarian aggressors. It is not enough to rely upon the 
contacts of leading personalities, however freely each may 
be chosen by his people. The accord between Mr 
Churchill and President Roosevelt is invaluable. There 
are personal bonds between, say, Lord Beaverbrook and 
Premier Stalin or Sir Stafford Cripps and General Chiang 
Kai-shek. These are foundations. But the real question 
is whether decisions are being made or action taken by 
each or any of the United Nations out of step with the 
wishes or the interests of the others. It is deeply disturb- 
ing, as Mr Willkie bluntly said, that the Soviet Union 
should be dissatisfied with the action and the aid of its 
Allies, or that Free China should be disillusioned by the 
small support that has come, at the eleventh hour, to 


Twenty 


AST Wednesday marked the twentieth anniversary 
of the Fascist march on Rome. This is a poor time 
to take stock of Mussolini’s achievements during the two 
decades since he seized power. The anniversary comes 
when Italy has been at war as an Axis satellite for nearly 
two-and-a-half years. During that time, the Fascist 
regime has seen the loss of many of its overseas prizes. 
It has learned to fear the impermanence of what remains. 
Independence, it has lost already in the German grip. It 
is already plain that whoever wins the war, Italy will lose 
—and will lose far more disastrously than Fascist propa- 
ganda claimed it lost in the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is hardly surprising that the anniversary celebra- 
tions had a somewhat half-hearted ring. A decree of 
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nourish its five-year fight. The present machinery fo, 
making common plans and deciding common deed 
among the United Nations is too personal and too sketchy, 
Neither Soviet Russia nor China has a permanent place 
in the bodies which decide Allied strategy. Because of 
the overwhelming weight of American output and 
supplies in the balance of material power, perhaps too 
many decisions on the distribution of the common pool 
have to be taken in Washington; in London, not yp. 
naturally, the British view looms largest ; and the view 
from Moscow, equally naturally, is no less self-regarding. 
The United Nations tend to think in parallel, not jin 
unison ; and the outward sign of this lack of a common 
system of gears is the search in Russian propaganda for 
an outside scapegoat and the thrust and counter-thrust 
of accusations between the sponsors of British and 
American interests. 

All this is meat and drink to the Axis. It is their ope 
firm belief that the democracies cannot act together, and 
that Soviet Russia will be isolated more by Allied 
reluctance than by German military prowess. The 
Japanese believe that the “ China incident” will still be 
settled in their favour for the same reasons. The need 
is not for Allied statesmen to deny indignantly any gap 
in their consultation or command. Much more practically, 
it is to prove by deeds that there is a common will and a 
common programme. Above all, the situation must be 
secured where the spokesmen of this or that member of the 
coalition cannot question the solidarity of the coalition 
itself. 

Only by fitting together now the machinery of joint 
consultation, agreed decision and common action can the 
war be won in that measurable time which alone will 
make victory worthwhile. And only by the same means 
can a peace be established which will make the war itself 
worth fighting. In the securing of these ends, the two 
conditions of democratic action stand first and alone: 
the need for full and free discussion ; and the need for 
prompt decision, with disagreement dissolved in the 
readiness of the minority to accept the majority’s policy. 
If democracy means no more than the agreement to differ, 
the result is futile and fatal; positive action is impossible 
and frustration certain. The pattern of procedure 
for the United Nations is the old-style principle of 
Cabinet solidarity, which in recent times has been allowed 
to slip sadly from its pivotal position in the British con- 
stitution. Once decision has been taken, after discussion 
and agreement, it must be accepted and acted upon by 
every member of the consulting body, with the utmost 
loyalty and a fuli sense of responsibility by every one. 
Only by these means, and by world machinery to embody 
this procedure, can the war be won in battle—and im 
time. Only thus can the several nations lay their plans 
for a lasting peace ; and only thus, by acting now and 
not by postponement, can the several parties in each 
nation will and make together the programmes of security 
and progress for which every man and woman among 
their millions of citizens is calling 


On 


amnesty promulgated by King Victor Emanuel released 
some 22,000 prisoners—with the significant exception 
of those convicted of crimes, however minor, against the 
nation at war, as well as the normal exception of 
dangerous and habitual criminals. Secial measures 
announced by Mussolini, headed by the creation of a 
new civil award, the “War Star for Labour Ment, 
included more material benefits—the continued insut- 
ance of all workers under arms, and an increase by 25 
per cent of disablement and old age pensions (the latter 
concession is estimated to benefit some 750,000 persons). 
It may indeed be doubted whether these measures and a 
number of parades—the bread and circuses—are capable 
of convincing the Italian people that Fascism has jus0- 
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fied itself. There is not enough bread nowadays in all 
Axis Italy to hide the austerity of the times, nor enough 
sound in all the circus drums to mute the crash of British 
bombs on its northern cities. A new Battle of the Mediter- 
ranean has begun in Egypt. Another and worse war 
winter is at hand. Most sinister of all, a tightening of the 
German grip is certain. 

The people of Italy are not blind to these facts. There 
js abundant evidence of their disillusionment. But any 
easy optimism about their early “collapse” is unreai. 
The parallel which is persistently drawn with the French 
débacle is misleading and inexact. In effect, Italy is now 
a German Gau, and as such will be forced to persevere 
to the end—until Germany itself is beaten or until the 
Italian Gau is captured from the Nazis in battle. Multiple 
cascade bombing of the plain of Lombardy, and the 
destruction of Italian divisions in North Africa will 
indeed have a far reaching influence on German-Italian 
relations, and on the ultimate future of Fascism. But the 
Imlians are in no position to give in; they have 
surrendered even the freedom to surrender. The latest 
RAF raids on northern Italy are links in the strategy of 
the new Mediterranean campaign; Italy is the 
Wehrmacht’s side exit. But their damaging effect on 
Italian industry is hardly less important. It is mainly in 
the economic field, in the sphere of supplies and 
deliveries, that the diplomatic struggle between Rome 
and Berlin has recently been fought out; and Italy’s 
competence as a hewer of wood for the Nazis is being 
impaired. 

From the German standpoint, Italy has acquired a 
status scarcely higher than that of Hungary or Finland. 
The persistent failures of the Italian forces, at sea, on land 
and in the air, have meant that Italy’s main contribu- 
tion to the Axis cause must be economic. Its most 
welcome contribution is in the form of seasonal labour, 
and some 300,000 Italians are to-day working in 
Germany. The Italian economy can only be run 
ata profit by Germany in conditions which in no way 
square with Italian interests or aspirations. It is true that 
both Mussolini and Gayda place before the Italian people 
a vision of the Axis in which mutually respected spheres 
of autarkic influence coexist. Italy, in this pipe dream, 
is no mere function of German Europe, but destined to 
be the centre of a Mediterranean empire, including 
Malta, Corsica and Tunis (the question of Nice is kept 
diplomatically simmering), and taking in, beyond the 
Mediterranean, unspecified north African territories, 
Ethiopia, British and French Somaliland, Lake Chad and 
Nigeria. The new Italian Empire is planned as substan- 
tally self-supporting, to furnish the raw materials 
on which to base an industry capable of raising 
the standard of living of the Italian peasant above the 
near-Balkan level to which it daily more closely 
approaches. It is a mirage to console the Italians for the 
loss of the Empire they once had. 
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At Munich last July, Riccardi, Italian Minister for 
Foreign Trade, after he had visited Berlin for conversa- 
tions with Funk and Clodius, filed Italy’s claim. He 
pointed out that a purely agricultural economy in Italy 
could do nothing to provide a rising standard of living 
for a growing population. There must be industrial 
development and access to raw materials. Gayda carried 
the argument a step further by contending that the solu- 
tion of Italy’s economic and political problems required 
the interpretation in concrete terms of the respective 
living spaces of the signatories of the Tripartite Agree- 
ment, Germany, Italy and Japan. This question was 
brought to a head by definite moves on the part of 
Germany to rationalise and close down Italian industry, 
against which Italy’s claim was a protest. 

In two and a half years, “economic collaboration ” 
between Germany and Italy has been pushed to con- 
siderable lengths. The coal agreement concluded with 
Germany in March, 1940, was followed, on the entry of 
Italy into the war, by agreements for the supply of the 
other main industrial raw materials in which Italy is 
notably deficient and of which the country was deprived 
by the blockade—iron and steel, wood, fuel and base 
metals. Clodius revealed in Milan last May that, in the 
latest year for which figures were available, German 
iron and steel exports to Italy had doubled. These 
imports have largely kept going the leading Italian war 
industries in Genoa, Turin, Milan and other smaller 
centres. Clodius claimed that output had been increased 
by Italian mining concerns and by the chemical, elec- 
trical, engineering and textile industries, and forecast, 
optimistically, that aluminium production, which was 
only 11,000 tons in 1935, might be 100,000 tons in 
1945-46—if the war lasts so long. To Germany, Italy 
exports silk, rayon, sulphur, mercury, hemp and bauxite, 
together with the whole fruit and vegetable surplus. 
More than §0 per cent of Italy’s total trade is now done 
with Germany. The campaign to make Italy self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs goes forward unabated, but the gap, even 
with strict rationing of pasta and potatoes and, by 
western standards, a very low standard of living, is by 
no means closed. The German solution, put bluntly, is 
nothing less than a policy of de-industrialisation which 
will free labour for transfer to Germany or for work on 
the land, thereby easing the food problem, and at the 
same time economise the transport of industrial raw 
materials over the heavily loaded Brenner route. 

This policy of “ rationalisation,” despite Italian pro- 
tests that more industrialisation is needed and that 
monopolist concentrations of industry on the German 
model—and under German control—are unsuited to the 
Italian economy, is already being carried through. In the 
middle of September, it became known that the 
Carbosarda mining concern in Sicily and the Carboarsa 
mining concern in Arsia had been merged into the 
Azienda Carboni Italiani. For three winter months, textile 
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factories using thermic electricity are to close to save 
fuel, while labour in the industry is to be freed by a 
minimum 32 hour week. In the middle of September, 
news was published of the amalgamation of four 
Milan textile concerns, the Societa Italiana Pirelli, 
with a capital of Lire 500 millions, the Societa Tessili 
Artificiali, with a capital of Lire 30 millions, the 
Cotonifici Riuniti, with a capital of Lire 6.5 millions, and 
the Societa Italiana Ebanite, with a capital of Lire 5 
millions. The Sardinian electrical concern, with a capital 
of Lire 150 millions, is reported to be taking over two 
smaller companies, one in Rome, with capitals of Lire 
67.7 millions and Lire 3.75 millions, respectively, while 
the Edison electricity concern, Societa Edison, of Milan, 
absorbed six smaller companies in September, increas- 
ing its capital from Lire 1,600 millions to Lire 2,500 
millions. The concentration programme is viewed with 
considerable concern in Italy, where it is fully realised 
to be the instrument of German domination. 

Thus, the latest RAF raids on the plain of Lombardy 
are striking Italy at an extremely delicate point. They 
not only attack the immediate source of Rommel’s 
supplies and impede the output of the great Italian 
arsenals, the Caproni, Fiat and Ansaldo works ; they 
also weaken the position of Italy vis ad vis Germany. Any 


The 


HE table on page 539, which is compiled from the 
monthly figures issued by the Ministry of Home 
Security, shows that the number of serious civilian air-raid 
casualties—killed, and injured and detained in hospital— 
now exceeds one hundred thousand. It thus took nearly 
three years of war to produce a total which, before war 
broke out, even the soberest estimates expected to be 
reached within three weeks. How far the wildly exag- 
gerated forecasts of 1939 were based upon the reported 
casualties in the Spanish Civil War, grossed up 
in accordance with the scale of a European war, 
and how far they were the result of German 
propaganda, designed to frighten Britain into another 
Munich, will never be known. What has, how- 
ever, been made clear, after three years of war 
and two years of air-raids, is that the human body has 
shown an astonishing resistance to bombs. From the 
viewpoint of civil defence, it is the building casualties 
rather than the human ones which have caused the most 
serious problem. It was not first-aid posts, ambulances, 
doctors, nurses and hospital accommodation—1i90,000 
hospital beds were made available on the outbreak of war 
—and still less mortuaries, that were wanted when raiding 
began. It was food, clothing and shelter for the homeless. 
Nevertheless, there have been casualties, a hundred 
thousand of them—apart from those who have not needed 
hospital treatment. How far does the state assume re- 
sponsibility for them? Under the Personal Injuries (Civi- 
lians) Scheme, financial assistance is given to the victims 
and their dependants. A funeral grant of £7 10s. may be 
paid in respect of a fatal casualty, and death pensions are 
given to dependants. The latter are placed on the same 
basis as dependants of the lowest ranks in the armed 
Forces ; widows, over 40 or with children, or incapable of 
self-support, are given 25s. a week, and other widows 
17s. 6d.; widowers are allowed 14s. a week; and for 
children the allowance is 9s. 6d. for the first child, 7s. for 
the second, and §s. 6d. for each additional child. The dis- 
ability pensions are also based on the rates for the armed 
Forces. A 100 per cent disabled man, over 18 years old, is 
given 37s. 6d. a week, though the corresponding rate for a 
woman is only 27s. 6d. The allowance for a wife, or 
husband as the case may be, is 9s. 2d., and the childrea’s 
allowance is 7s. 1d. for the first child and §s. sd. for each 
additional child. 
Pensions are only given for serious and prolonged dis- 
ablement. For other cases, temporary war injury allowances 
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diminution of Italy’s industrial strength has, at this june. 
ture, a diplomatic and psychological significance far beyong 
the material damage inflicted. The Germans already 
doubt the profitability of keeping Italian industry running 


on a large scale. The RAF is increasing this doubt: 


Simultaneously, the fear among thoughtful Italians jg 
strengthened that a German victory will kill any chang 
of Imperial greatness, economic prosperity or nation 
freedom. 

The twentieth anniversary finds the modern Casa 
contemplating the loss of a short-lived East African 
Empire and many thousands of Italian fighting mep, 
with the certainty of further loss to follow. If the Allies 
win, the Fascist regime will be finished. If the Germans 
win, there is an end of Italian independence. Italy is pot 
a partner in the Axis, but a vassal. Caught between 
German Mitteleuropa and German Mittelafrika, endlessly 
paying in the exported labour of its people for the right 
to consume a meagre peasant diet, the place reserved 
for Italy in the Nazi New Order insults a great tradition, 
The treatment which Signor Orlando found unacceptable 
at Versailles, which launched Italy on its unhappy career 
as a “have not” nation, and Mussolini on his cheg 
jack mission, pales beside the treatment prepared for the 
Duce by the Fihrer. 


First Hundred Thousand 


are made, which vary in amount according to whether 
the casualty is gainfully employed or not, and is 
in hospital or not. It is interesting to note that, judged 
by the number of disability pensions which have been 
given, the majority of persons injured in air-raids are not 
permanently incapacitated, either totally or partially. The 
number of injured and detained in hospital, as will te 
seen from the table, has reached a total of 55,881 ; but 
the number who have applied for and been granted dis- 
ability pensions is,only 9,300. Moreover, one-sixth of 
this latter total are civil defence personnel, who are also 
covered by the Personal Injuries (Civilians) Scheme if 
they receive a war service injury, that is, are injured in 
any way—not necessarily by enemy action—while they 
are on duty. They are consequently included in the 
Ministry of Pensions’ total of disabled pensioners, but not 
in the Ministry of Home Security’s total of air-raid casual- 
ties ; and though their number is probably small in relation 
to the latter, it can be regarded as an offset to the un- 
known number of disabled who, for one reason or another, 
do not apply for a pension. 

That only a minority of the injured are permanently 
disabled is further proof of the resistance of the human 
body to the effects of bombs. But it also shows the 
tremendous advance that has been made in recent years 
in the treatment of the injured. The Ministries of Pen- 
sions and Health grasped, before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Treasury, that financial considerations 
are secondary to physical ones, and the official attitude 
towards air-raid casualties does not end with the grant 
of an injury allowance or a disability pension, but is 
mainly concerned with restoring the victim as far & 
possible to a normal life. The most striking results of 
this attitude are seen in amputation cases. Civilian wat 
casualties as well as Service casualties are fitted by the 
Ministry of Pensions with the most up-to-date artificial 
limbs that modern surgery has devised. The utmost cafe 
and patience are taken to ensure that the patient learns 
to use his new limb as naturally as possible ; che cosmetic 
factor is taken into account ; in fact, the whole emphasis 
is upon normality, upon the ability of the patient t 
resume his life as an ordinary citizen. 

Fortunately, only a minority of air-raid victims «fe 
amputation cases. But for the great number of fracture 
cases also the problem of rehabilitation is present, 
if the germ of the national fracture service which has 
been implanted as a result of air-raids is fostered into @ 
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full-grown service to include persons injured in every 
kind of accident, it will go far to offset the damage they 
have caused. In a lecture given over a year ago, which 
was printed in the British Medical Fournal of March 28, 
1942, Mr R. Watson-Jones stated that 85 per cent of 
injured members of the RAF were able to return to 
full duty, mainly as a result of the treatment given in 
RAF rehabilitation centres, which, though run in close 
co-operation with the fracture hospitals, are completely 
te in atmosphere and in function. Facilities are 
probably not available for the establishment of similar 
rehabilitation centres to cover all kinds of injuries, in- 
cuding industrial accidents and road accidents, among 
civilians ; but, in the spring of 1941, the resources of the 
Emergency Hospital Scheme, including special ortho- 
edic centres and fracture departments and clinics, were 
extended to war workers, and the pre-war proposals of the 
Delevingne Committee were thus in part put into effect. 

Rehabilitation includes re-employment, and, again, one 
of the benefits of air-raids has been to promote co-opera- 
tion between the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
Health in the resettlement of disabled workers. A year 
ago, the Ministry of Labour announced its interim scheme 
for training persons prevented by disablement—due to 
any cause—from resuming their normal occupation. 
Officers of the Ministry get into direct touch with the 
disabled while they are still in hospital, and discuss with 
them and their doctors and surgeons the sort of employ- 
ment they can take up. Allowances are paid, including 
dependants’ allowances, during the training period. 

The Ministry of Labour does not pretend that the 
scheme provides anything like a full solution to the 
question of resettlement, which is still being investigated. 
Moreover, as Mr Tomlinson, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry, pointed out in last week’s 


The Importance 


HERE is a sense of disappointment among the rank 

and file of the Labour movement with the per- 
formance, compared with the promise, of their leaders. 
There is a feeling that the part they have played in the 
wartime coalition has not been commensurate with the 
opportunities offered, a feeling very much in evidence at 
the September meeting of the Trades Union Congress 
and, earlier in the year, at the Labour Party conference. 
Most of the party leaders, it seems, have gained neither 
in popularity nor in influence, and Sir Stafford Cripps, 
whose independence of the party machine first earned 
him many supporters, has so far signally failed to 
capitalise his political stock. It is hardly surprising that 
many hopes should be pinned on Ernest Bevin, the trade 
unions’ strong man and representative in office. 

Mr Bevin has the advantage over his colleagues that 
he has hitherto kept out of the political arena. His early 
attempts to enter politics were unsuccessful, and until 
May, 1940, he was au dessus de la mélée, devoting his 
energies to strengthening the industrial side of the move- 
ment, in his capacity as General Secretary of the largest 
and most powerful trade union. Mr Bevin is neither a 
politician nor a party man. But he is a partisan. He is first 
and foremost a trade union leader, with all the qualities 
and prejudices which characterise British trade union 
leaders—so much so that he sometimes forgets in the 
House of Commons that he is speaking as a Cabinet 


Minister and not as a member of the General Council of 
the TUC. 


May I say on behalf of—perhaps I should not say on 
behalf of anybody, but I cannot remember that I am 
here, after so many years in another place (July 29, 1941). 


He is in the Government, as it were, ex officio, the 
representative of a powerful vested interest. This dual 
Position has had its disadvantages as well as_ its 
advantages. On the one hand, it has enabled Mr Bevin to 
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debate on rehabilitation, the scheme’s success cannot 
really be judged in wartime conditions when 
labour is scarce; any long-term plans must 


take into consideration the position of the disabled 
at a time when employers can pick and choose 
their workers, and are likely to turn down the ex-disabled 
unless the basis of workmen’s compensation is radically 
changed. There is also the danger that if there is too 
much concentration on retraining and resettlement, full 
rehabilitation—the complete restoration of the worker to 
normal life—will become a secondary matter, whereas it 
ought to have priority. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
drawbacks and limitations, it can be said that a national 
rehabilitation scheme is in process of evolution, and it 
was air-raid casualties that laid the foundations. 

There is a further aspect of air-raid casualties which 
deserves some comment, and that is the virtually complete 
absence of “ shell-shock ” cases and bomb neurosis among 
the civilian population. Possibly, this is partly due to 
the fact that, unlike the conditions in which soldiers 
fought in 1914-18, for the civilian to-day there is no 
escape from the front line. There is no Blighty in total 
war. Of even greater importance, perhaps, is the fact 
that no injury allowances or pensions are given to air- 
raid victims except for physical injuries, which include 
injuries to the brain directly resulting from concussion, 
and cases of shock due to direct exposure to blast, but not 
sicknesses induced by fear, however heavy the raid. By 
setting itself against giving pensions in such cases, the 
Ministry of Pensions has saved money and manpower for 
the nation, and, by thus refusing to give potential 
neurotics a motive for illness, has saved them from them- 
selves. Those who sometimes press for a relaxation of 
this principle should reflect that they are being kind only, 
in the long run, to be cruel. 


of Being Ernest 


work out and carry through an agreed policy of mobilisa- 
tion with the knowledge of the backing of organised 
labour. It has also given him the opportunity to introduce 
measures for improving the conditions and thereby the 
efficiency of the workers, such as the development of 
industrial canteens; the organisation of health and welfare 
in the factories ; the establishment of rehabilitation 
and retraining centres for the disabled; the decasualisa- 
tion of dock labour; and arrangements for seamen’s 
welfare in the ports—all reforms which Mr Bevin 
dreamed of long before he became Minister of Labour. 
On the other hand, his position has often resulted in 
slowing the tempo of mobilisation. His deep-set prefer- 
ence for exhortation and conciliation has increasingly 
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given rise to the accusation that authority and discipline 
have been removed from wartime industry and not 
replaced by any other sanction. Admittedly, he has taken 
extreme care not to tread on any trade union corns. 
Progress towards total mobilisation has been gingerly. He 
has relied on “good will and national discipline” and 
rejected compulsion as un-British. It is fair to say that 
he has shown equal reluctance in applying compulsion to 
employers; and the measure of his success, whatever the 
earlier delays and frustrations, is the extent of mobilisa- 
tion which has now been achieved and the degree of 
efficiency in war output which can be maintained in the 
next critical months. 

On balance, Mr Bevin has been the bes: man for his 
job. The advantages of his personal link with the trade 
unions have outweighed the disadvantages. The absence 
of a Bevin in the United States may make much more 
difficult the task of mobilising American labour. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the real test of the loose rein in 
industry for which he has stood has still to come, in the 
face of restlessness and war strain; and that, in 
particular, the Government’s inability to evolve a wages 
policy has been largely due to the wish not to alienate 
the trade unions. Mr Bevin has expressed his opinion 
about earnings in no uncertain terms: 


I do not care how much you earn so long as you 
give us the goods. . We will pay you, but we want 
the output (July 5, 1941). 


It is because Mr Bevin represents the trade union point 
of view that he arouses so much resentment among 
individual employers—though, significantly, he works 
more than well with most associations. The critics blame 
him for the friction and dislocation which have arisen in 
the switching of labour to war production. They see 
behind every wage claim the sinister hand of the Minister 
of Labour, using his influence and present position to 
advance the interests of those whom he represents ; the 
catering employers have described his attempts to set up a 
trade board as the “thin edge of the wedge.” But Mr 
Bevin, like the Prime Minister, has the quality of tough- 
ness—a quality too rarely found in British politics—even 
if his toughness at times merges into obstinacy. 

Unlike the Prime Minister, however, Mr Bevin’s funda- 
mental interest is in social reform. And in view of his 
growing importance in the labour hierarchy it is 
important to know what his hopes for the future are. 
They are still vague and sketchy, though very decided. 
His many pronouncements about postwar reconstruction 
have been collected in a book, “ The Job to be Done ” 
(Heinemann, 204 pages, 8s. 6d.). They are the words of a 
devoted trade unionist: “the motive of our life must 
be social security.” This aim, he argues, can only be 
achieved by the establishment of a minimum wage ; the 
guaranteed pay week, introduced during the war, lie 
regards as a possible basis for future security. Equally, 
his programme includes the extension of equality of 
opportunity, by means of a wider educational system. 


Why [he asks] has the Russian peasant surprised 
everybody when compared with the Czar’s army? It is 
easy to understand he owns his soil. He is not 
fighting for a landlord ; it is his own, his roots are in it, 
he owns what he is fighting for. If our country is not 
big enough in acreage to solve our problems by means 
of the land, as the peasant countries can, you have to 
find a substitute, and the substitute is the vested interest 
of social security within your own state in which al! 
shall participate (August 18, 1941). 


He rejects the narrow, nationalist approach : 


No country can afford at the end of this struggle to 
be blinded by its own limited interest, nor can it make 
its contribution to the future progress of the peoples of 
the world unless it is prepared to look at the problems 
of the world as a whole. 


The aim, as he sees it, must be to raise the standard of 
living of the masses internationally, including the colonial 
peoples ; in order to ensure’ international stability, the 
world’s raw materials and resources must be pooled. 
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How does Mr Bevin propose to translate these pre 
into practice? He is a social reformer par excellence 
evolution not revolution, ordered development not sociaj 
upheaval, the round table not the barricade. Indeed, h. 
passionately detests the very idea of revolutio 
upheaval. Of the dangers of uncontrolled demobilisation 
when the war is over, he has said: 


I am afraid that at the end of this war you may wel 
slip into the most revolutionary action, 


Although he pays tribute to the heroism of the 

Russians, he makes no secret of his dislike of the system 

under which they live. In June, 1940, he boasted that he 
was one of those who, on more than one occasion, yen. 
tured to prophesy that Germany and Russia would come 
together. 

Mr Bevin believes that his objects can be attained by 

co-operation between employers and employed: 

Industrial negotiating machinery has produced the 
beginnings of an industrial democracy which will, as 
time goes on, probably take on new and more important 
functions. 

He believes as much as any industrial feudatory on the 
employers’ side in “ industrial self-government.” 

We have promoted on both sides of industry a policy 
of self government in industry. There has been a gradual 
changeover to what I think holds very great potentialities, 
namely, negotiations of a more representative character 
than the old method of bargaining before the war... . 
Our aim has been to allow the collective bargaini 
machinery to act as a sort of trustee on behalf of the 
State. . . . (October 21, 1942.) 

This is not the voice of a Parliament man, nor of a State 
Socialist. There is something ominous about the readiness 
of producers of all kinds, men as well as masters, to band 
with one another to secure corporate autonomy. In the 
next era of politics—as indeed, at bottom, in the last— 
‘the tussle will be between, not capital and labour, but 
producers and the community. And the trade union 
leaders are more likely to side in specific matters with 
the FBI than with the general public. True, Mr Bevin 
believes that the trade union movement which “has 
now become an integral part of the State” will become 
the dominant partner. But the Industrial Socialism which 
he has evolved from his experience of collective bargain- 
ing is closer to the New Feudalism of the protective and 
restrictive thirties than to Liberal Democracy. 

May it not be that out of the vortex of this terrible 
struggle the creative genius of our people will be let loose, 
and may not there be a great renaissance resulting in a 
new Britain, freed from the snobbery at one end and the 
poverty at the other, and that the birth of a higher and 
nobler civilisation may be a compensation for the 
horrible struggle, the nightmare and the bitterness and 
loss of life that Hitler has imposed upon us. 

To travel hopefully, said Stevenson, is better than to 
arrive. Ernest Bevin assuredly travels hopefully; some- 
times he travels very much in the same direction as 
Anthony Eden, Wendell Willkie. Stafford Cripps and 
many others who have painted a picture of an era of 
international peace and justice after the war ; at other 
times his road seems even closer to the path trodden by 
the new industrialists with their “ employers’ syndical- 
ism.” Whether confidence and toughness by themselves, 
without any very clear understanding of the economics 
or the techniques of modern society, will be sufficient to 
carry him to his goal has still to be seen. He has spoken 
of going back to his trade union as soon as his immediate 
job, that of harnessing the system of collective bargaining 
to the war effort, has been completed. Obviously he sees 
the future more in terms of the workshop and the board- 
room than of Parliamentary politics. Many of the 
Labour rank and file who look to him to stay longer and 
do more may be disappointed. Meanwhile, the crucial 
test of his philosophy is whether he can continue 
to run his branch of war administration on trade union 
lines and still deliver the goods, without falling into the 
pitfalls of laxity and laggardliness of which his critics 
speak so loudly and so insistently. 
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NOTES OF 


Great Issues 


Two of the most decisive battles of the war are in pro- 
gress. Both are crucial clashes in the struggle for communi- 
cations Which is the main feature of total war on a world 
gale. In Egypt, the Eighth Army has before it, not only 
Libya and Tripoli, but the Mediterranean gates into Europe 
and the short inside route from west to east ; Germany’s 
Italian door to Africa is a swing-door—it can move inwards 
ys well as outwards. In the Solomons, the battle is for 
stepping stones, and has reached a crisis. The Japanese have 
apparently fared better in their thrust to hold back the 
American counter-offensive than reports in recent weeks 
had suggested. American air power by itself has failed to 
throw them off; and, in the use of surface vessels, they may 
even have shown greater daring and skill than the Allies. If 
they succeed in restoring their foothold in the Solomons, 
which is the pin upon which their continued possesson of the 
Pacific chain from Singapore in the first place depends, the 
war will be not a little longer than has sometimes been 
hoped. Failure in Egypt, too, would be a disaster, not so 
much for the new dangers it would invite, but for the great 
opportunities that would be forfeited. So far, there is no 
sign of failure. The Allied forces on land and in the air 
moved forward as one, a great and powerful host ; at sea, the 
fraying of the short Axis supply routes reached a new pitch 
of intensity. In the middle distance, the bombing of Genoa 
hitan Axis base vital for the campaign. So far, the progress 
made has been small. Wedges have been thrust into the 
enemy’s forward defences, and they are being widened for 
the onthrust of tanks. Rommel’s bid to save the battle has 
not yet come ; nor has the major Allied charge. Plainly, the 
enemy is shaken. Plainly too, he is uneasy and outnumbered 
in the air. But there‘is still no certainty about the outcome 
when finally the last action is joined. All that is certain 
is that, if the Allied forces can win the battle and march 
strongly westwards, a wide vista of fortunate chances will 
be revealed, not only in Africa and through the length and 
breadth of the Mediterranean, but also in Europe itself. 


A Desperate Battle 


The issue of the battle now being waged for control of 
Guadalcanal in the Solomons remains in doubt. It would 
be idle to deny that the Japanese have taken several tricks 
since their first invasion fleet was beaten off on the night of 
October 1oth-11th. It appears that the temporary with- 
drawal of the United States naval forces made possible the 
landing of enemy troops and tanks in considerable numbers. 
It has been announced that, at sea, they are outnumbered. 
Significantly, the use of Allied aircraft, despite the brilliant 
manipulation of carrier-based planes, has not proved suffi- 
cient to prevent the re-invasion, and the United States 
marines in the island have for the moment been forced on 
to the defensive. To recognise that the situation, despite the 
gallant fight which the Americans of all Services are putting 
up and the enemy’s heavy losses in all elements, has taken 
a definite turn for the worse is by no means to despair of 
the outcome. The Allies still hold the vital Guadacanal air- 
field, and have driven back every land attack so far. The 
events of the past three weeks provide a further lesson 
in the technique of modern warfare which cannot be 
neglected. It appears to be as unfortunate to overestimate, 
as it has hitherto proved unfortunate to underestimate, the 
usefulness of the air arm. Invasion fleets, in the Solomons 
or elsewhere, cannot be checked entirely by aerial attacks. 
To be successful, the defence must control the seas and 
Possess an effective military superiority capable of dealing 
with the enemy units that land. Air superiority is a sine qua 
non, But it is not in itself a sufficient guarantee of success. 
It has been clear from the first night, when US marines 
secured a foothold in Tulagi, that the Japanese would 
eventually counter-attack in force. The threat to the in- 
vader’s flank, the check to his further expansion southward, 
oo curb on his freedom of manoeuvre against the Australian 
a all these combine to make the eviction of the 
a. an absolute necessity for the enemy. The 
Sc e have already paid dearly for their tenacity in the 
ofomons. But the full price can only be exacted by a clear- 
‘ut victory for the Allies on Guadalcanal. y 
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Bombs on Germany 


For a brief space, Italy took Germany’s place in the 
headlines of British bombing. But the communiqués of the 
Air Ministry show that German factories, communications 
and ports are being bombed much more regularly and with 
a vastly greater weight of bombs than a year ago. It is not 
possible to make a precise estimate of the damage done to 
material and morale. Monotonously, the Germans claim 
that only residential districts are hit. Casual observers, such 
as neutral travellers, escaped prisoners of war and foreign 
civilian workers, report that the people in Germany’s 
bombed areas have been badly shaken ; and the speeches of 
both Hitler and Goering show that the damage done and 
the effect on German nerves have been greater than they 
expected. Captain Balfour, Under-Secretary of State for Air, 
said in a speech a few days ago: — 

We hit the German people in two ways. We shake their 
morale and their faith in the Nazi leaders who have deluded 
them ; and we hit Germany’s industrial war effort. 

It may be that intensive propaganda and liberal relief 
measures after particularly heavy raids have so far tem- 
porarily localised the effects on German morale; but this 
can only be temporary. 

Material damage [Captain Balfour said] is no matter of 
opinion. It can be proved by aerial photographs supported 
by evidence from many sources. 

By these tests, the coal output of the Ruhr, Saar and Aachen 
districts is said to have declined by 80,000 tons a day, or 
about 29 millions tons a year. If coal output in these 
districts has been maintained at the level of 1938, this means 
that bombing is estimated to have reduced it by 20 per 
cent—a remarkable claim. In the last year before the war, 
the railways in Germany and Austria consumed about 15 
million tons of coal ; the effect of the loss of 29 million tons 
can be imagined. The claim means that, if the supply of 
coal to war industry and transport is maintained, German 
households will be almost entirely without coal. Coal mines 
are targets very difficult to put out of action for long ; and 
the actual targets revealed by the Air Ministry in the 
Ruhr, Saar and Aachen districts have not been the 
main coal-producing centres of these areas. The loss of steel 
output in the Ruhr and Saar area, as a result of bombing, 
is estimated at 1,250,000 tons, or roughly 7 per cent; 
and it is surprising that the damage claimed to steel capacity 
which covers large tracts of ground should be so much 
smaller than the damage claimed to collieries—especially 
when, according to Air Ministry reports, the Duisburg- 
Hamborn-Oberhausen district, where the biggest concen- 
tration of steelworks in the area is situated, has been more 
frequently bombed than any other cluster of towns. Un- 
doubtedly, the effect of RAF bombing, with its new and 
growing striking power and its novel and terrifyingly effec- 
tive technique, is great and will be greater. But it is probable 
that any quantitative estimate of the actual loss of output 
caused is only less speculative than an assessment of the 
damage done to morale. 


* * * 


Marking Time 

When, curiously enough, the Captain, Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, replied for the Government in last week’s debate in 
the House of Lords on planning, he began by saying that 
the nation would not tolerate delay and went on to say that 
the nation must accept delay nevertheless. The burden of 
his apology was the difficulty in a coalition Government of 
getting agreement on controversial matters, together with 
the hundred-and-one details involved in the Scott and 
Uthwatt reports, each of which, it seems, has still to be 
examined and judged by every conceivable Government 
department, Only one thing seems certain. The Govern- 
ment has accepted the principle of planning. But the Gov- 
ernment still has not the remotest idea of what it means 
by this. It has not been able either to agree upon a planning 
policy or even to work out the necessary machinery of 
administration. Lord Reith, who actually set up both the 
Scott and Uthwatt committees, did a service by calling 
attention to the barrenness of the land. His main point was 
that, even if the question of policy had still to be argued out, 
the machinery could be set up at once. He rebutted the old 
error that a vast Ministry of Reconstruction was needed to 
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administer the plans, social, economic and physical, which 
in fact must be operated by the departments and authori- 
ties concerned with the questions affected. But he fell into 
another and hardly less grievous error. For physical plan- 
ning, that is, planning the use and development of the land, 
he advocates a sort of super BBC—a central planning com- 
mission, “out of politics.” The one piece of mach- 
inery that has been set up is precisely the one for which 
the noble peers spent so much time casting around. The 
Minister of Works and Planning, if his new title means 
anything at all, is a Minister of physical planning. It may 
or may not be the right piece of machinery, but it is extra- 
ordinary that its existence should have been overlooked, 
except in the complaint made by Lord Reith, that Lord 
Portal, the Minister, and the Paymaster-General have over- 
lapping functions. Of course, the respective statuses of these 
Ministers are ambiguous. They have been allowed, even 
encouraged, to drift into a peculiar state of overlapping. 
Actually, however, there is no reason at all why they should 
overlap. Rightly, Lord Reith asked, first, for a Minister of 
high rank to co-ordinate interdepartmental planning, includ- 
ing all the projects which are commonly lumped togethe: 
under the heading of reconstruction ; and, secondly, for an 
institution concerned simply with physical planning. Sir 
William Jowitt is a shadowy embryo of the first—too junior 
and too ill-defined to fill the bill (which might indeed 
be filled more appropriately by the Lord President of the 
Council, who already co-ordinates the home departments 
concerned with a large part of reconstruction) but, never- 
theless, a beginning. Lord Portal’s Ministry can fill the 
second requirement ; there is no need at all to draw up 
schemes for some new and needless public corporation 
What is really needed, immediately, is twofold: first, it 
should be made plain that the shadowy outline of Si 
William Jowitt is to be blocked in to make a Cabinet Minis- 
ter with inter-departmental responsibility over the wholc 
field of planning administration. Secondly, in spite of the 
neuroses of Lord Snell and other Ministers about the 
prickly question of controversial issues, a decision must be 
made to make a decision about the points which must be 
settled if there is to be any physical planning at all: in 
other words, the recommendations of the Uthwatt Report 
about the public purchase of development rights in land 
should be embodied at once in a declaratory Act. Every- 
thing and everybody is ready to go; but nothing moves 
and nobody starts, because the Ministers concerned are 
still not willing to face the problem of compensation which 
has broken every effort at physical planning for two genera- 
tions or more. 
* * * 


Darlan in Africa 


Admiral Darlan’s journey to North Africa and Dakar 
seems to have been a routine inspection devoid of any 
particular significance. It has, nevertheless, given rise to 
many speculations because it followed closely on the land- 
ing of American forces in Liberia and was accompanied by 
a renewed campaign in the German-inspired Paris press for 
“joint German-French defence ” of la France d’outre-mer. 
Darlan himself wis careful not to make any references in 
his various speeches to the landings in Liberia or to any 
other military developments in Africa. He confined him- 
self to a general statement about the strength of Dakar’s 
defences, natural enough for Vichy’s chief of the armed 
forces. German and German-inspired quarters have shown 
some impatience at Darlan’s generalities. A German news- 
paper report says, significantly, that Darlan was surprised 
when asked about the possibilities of a land attack on Dakar. 
He replied that Dakar is well prepared for this contingency. 
Marcel Déat has used the opportunity to claim yet again 
that the French Empire must either be defended in col- 
laboration with the Axis or perish. The quisling press has 
reminded its readers that Vichy rejected a Japanese offer 
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for the joint defence of Madagascar a year ago; the mor| 
is Obvious. In contrast to this quisling campaign, neutral 
press reports have recently emphasised a significant featyre 
of the present attitude of French public opinion towarg, 
colonial problems. At the time of the campaign in Syria, it 
is Claimed, the Vichy press was still able to work up genuine 
anti-British feeling inside France ; but attempts to stir up 
similar resentment during the fighting in Madagascar failed 
The experience of another year of collaboration has not 
been wasted on the French people ; they have learned to 
tell friends from foes. 


* * 
Off Work 


The Minister of Labour has made an_ appeal 
to industry which will come, perhaps, as a shock to 
some industrialists. It is often stated by employers 
that absenteeism has seriously increased because the 
old crude sanction of dismissal has been removed in the 
essential industries. Their case has been that the Ministry 
of Labour, having, through its National Service officers, 
taken over powers of discipline and punishment, should yse 
them. Now the Ministry has handed back the responsibility, 
In a pamphlet just published on the problem of absen- 
teeism the conviction is stated that industrial establishments 
must look for the solution “ within themselves ” rather than 
relying on “extraordinary powers of discipline or punish- 
ment.” Much of the Ministry’s argument as set out in this 
pamphlet is sound. A great deal of absenteeism is due to 
wartime conditions of work, diet, travel and home life ; and 
no effort should be spared to adapt the organisation of em- 
ployment so far as possible to the workers’ convenience, 
It is a human and personal problem, bound up with family 
troubles, shopping difficulties, the care of children, the 
preparation of meals, house-cleaning, and so on. In large 
part, it is psychological ; “ absence is due primarily to ‘ feel- 
ings’ as distinct from ‘facts’,” to the sense of depression 
which, after three years of war, comes and goes in the case 
of most people, to the lack of direct interest in the job done 
and an absence of conviction that it is important and urgent. 
The Ministry’s plea for employers, managers, personnel de- 
partments, works committees and production committees 
to do all they can to lessen these causes of absence is timely 
and shrewdly stated. Nevertheless, there is a basic problem 
of deliberate absenteeism for which the Ministry’s soft 
answer offers no solution. Absence from work and _persist- 
ent lateness without reasonable excuse, the pamphlet points 
out, are direct offences against the law in the case of employ- 
ment scheduled under the Essential Work Orders. But, it 
is added, the proportion of absenteeism for which legal pro- 
ceedings are appropriate is only small. Then comes a sur- 
prising sentence: “The great majority of those who 
absent themselves from work or are late in arriving either 
have what appears to them to be a good reason or are merely 
guilty of carelessness or indifference.” Thus, the faults 
which at the front or in Soviet Russia would invite the 
harshest penalties are dismissed as venal. 

* * * 
Sanctions 

The best comment on the attitude of the Ministry oi 
Labour to absenteeism is given in the first paragraphs of 
the pamphlet. There it is stated that, because no more 
labour is available, the loss of production caused by absen- 
teeism cannot be made up simply by taking on more staff. 
It can only be made up by reducing absences and lateness. 
There is only one test in this matter. Production must be 
maintained, more than ever during the next offensive phase 
of the war. If the deficiency due to absences and lateness 
can be cut down by the methods of propaganda, reorganisa- 
tion and personal treatment suggested by the Ministry—and 
there is a great deal that all these methods can do—well 
and good. If not, there is only one possible course of action ; 
that is for the utmost rigour of the law to be used against 
the defaulters. In return for its efforts along the lines sug- 
gested by the Ministry, industry has a right to expect no 
less than this. Nor is this a matter which affects only wat 
workers. Wherever it is engaged, the manpower and woman- 
power of this country is presumably doing essential work, 
either in producing weapons or in serving civilian needs. 
The obligation to root out slackness, implacably, rests upon 
all workers and all employers, and not upon war industry 
alone. It would certainly be fantastic, not to say scandalous, 
for instance, for leisured business men or politicians or jour- 
nalists to talk sternly about slackers in factories before 
making sure that they themselves are making the maxi- 
mum contribution possible during the twenty-four hours 
of their day. 
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Quantity and Quality 
President Roosevelt has announced that the produc- 
tion programme for aircraft and tanks, set at 60,000 and 
40,000 units respectively for this year, has been scaled down 
numerically. He was quick to add that, in terms of striking 
wer, this change will mean an increase and not a decrease. 
Tanks and aircraft are to be fewer and better. The import- 
ance of securing the most effective compound of quantity 
and quality was emphasised by Mr Lyttelton when he 
addressed members of the Institution of Production En- 
gineers in London on Friday last week, The volume of 
British war production has shown a remarkable expansion ; 
total output of warlike stores is five and a-half times as high 
as in the first quarter of 1940 ; aircraft manufacture has been 
quadrupled and is now “incomparably the largest” in- 
dustry in the country. The shipbuilding industry is pro- 
ducing a bigger tonnage of vessels than in 1914-18. The 
position has now been reached, with the virtually full 
mobilisation of manpower, when the men and women in 
war industry must be applied more carefully to the machines 
available in order to secure yet a further expansion in out- 
put. Output per man-hour will be bigger when the best 
machines are employed continuously than when all the 
machines, good, bad anc indifferent, are employed part of 
the time. Mr Lyttelton’s plans for increasing the yield per 
man-hour will involve a reshuffle which, in certain respects, 
js analogous to the earlier concentration of civilian industry. 
War production is to be concentrated on the most efficient 
plants ; inefficient workshops with antiquated machinery 
will have to close down. One of the most pressing problems 
which Mr Lyttelton asked the engineers to tackle is that of 
reducing the interval between the decision to manufacture a 
new product and its emergence from the production line. It 
is by the shortening of this interval that quality can be com- 
bined most effectively and, in the next “ offensive phase” 
most promptly, with quantity into decisive striking power 


. * 


Cool Reception 


In a memorandum issued last week, the Leeds and 
District Chamber of Trade welcomes the intentions of the 
President of the Board of Trade in so far as his proposals 
for retail trade are designed to protect the small shop- 
keeper, to secure the dispersal of stocks, to ensure sufficient 
supplies for rural areas and to economise transport. But 
the Chamber doubts whether, in fact, the plans will do 
this. It is pointed out that the allocation of supplies between 
large and small retailers will not actually be affected by the 
plan to allot to each retailer a percentage of his purchases 
ina datum period. The fundamental problem in the case 
of potttery, hollowware and clothing, it is argued, rightly, is 
not the maldistribution of supplies but a general shortage. 
In the case of clothing, the coupon system already ensures 
the flow of supplies to the areas of demand. In short, the 
Leeds Chamber of Trade feels that there is no point in 
Mr Dalton’s proposals; the majority of wholesalers and 
manufacturers, it claims, are already allocating their 
supplies fairly and efficiently—and, in cases where inves- 
tigation shows that this is not so, the policy of the Board of 
Trade could be applied simply by the issue of directions 
to suppliers. The fact is, of course, that even the fairest dis- 
tribution of supplies cannot mitigate the general and in- 
evitable wartime shortage of wares in relation to the 
number of retail outlets. The crux is that there are too 
many shops. The Chamber regrets the complete abandon- 
ment of a concentration scheme based, with suitable modifi- 
cations, on the third report of the Retail Trade Committee. 
The chilly reception of Mr Dalton’s proposals by one trade 
organisation is not necessarily indicative of the general 
reaction to them. But it is not a good start. True, Mr 
Dalton revealed only one aspect of retail trade policy on 
October 13th; the arrangements proposed for the orderly 
withdrawal of shopkeepers are to be announced by the 
Minister of Labour ; and any final judgment on the Govern- 
ment’s retail trade policy must await Mr Bevin’s statement. 


* * * 


Clearing the Air 


Signs of a hopeful change in the relations between 
Russia, Turkey and Bulgaria have recently become apparent. 
Turkish-Soviet relations have been somewhat tense since 
June, 1941. The fact that Turkey concluded a pact of non- 
aggression with Germany on the very eve of the German 
attack on Russia could not fail to influence Moscow’s 
attitude. The Turks, on the other hand, viewed with some 
uneasiness Russia’s intentions towards its nearest neighbours. 
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Busily, Von Papen and his agents sowed suspicions in Ankara 
and sought to revive Pan-Turkish ambitions, The climax 
of mutual misunderstanding was reached during the Ankara 
bomb trial, in which two Soviet nationals were condemned 
for alleged participation in an attempt on von Papen’s life. 
The Soviets asked for a new trial, claiming that the Ankara 
Criminal Court had dealt with the defendants in an unfair 
and partisan manner. A bitter polemical campaign followed 
in the press of both countries. But a few days ago Moscow 
received full satisfaction. The Turkish Court of Appeal 
has revoked the sentence; and the reasons given for this 
decision confirms nearly all the charges made previously 
by the Russians, The case will come before another court, 
which, it is hoped, will hear it more objectively. The revo- 
cation of the sentence, in itself, should help to re-establish 
confidence between Russia and Turkey, a confidence which 
Russia has well earned by its strict observance of Turkish 
neutrality during the difficult period of military operations 
in the Black Sea region. Simultaneously, some tension has 
developed in Soviet-Bulgarian relations. The Russian envoy 
in Sofia has officially protested against an anti-Soviet ex- 
hibition opened in Sofia under German auspices. The 
Bulgarian Government has rejected the protest. Like the 
Ankara trial, the Sofia exhibition is a symptom rather than 
the actual cause of the trouble. Bulgarian territory is at 
present being used by the German forces as a base. Varna, 
the Bulgarian port on the Black Sea, plays an important part 
in German operations. 


* * * 


New Chilean Cabinet 

Ever since Sefor Rios was elected to the presidency 
early this year, the democracies have reserved judgment on 
Chilean policy. The reconstruction of the Chilean Cabinet 
and the issue of the President’s manifesto on foreign policy 
provide no decisive reasons for changing this attitude. It 
is generally believed in the United States and Britain that 
the democratic sympathies of the Chilean governing parties 
and of the Radical President will ultimately mean a definite 
rupture of diplomatic relations with the Axis and alignment 
with the remainder of the American continent—leaving 
Argentina as the sole exception. The formation of the new 
Cabinet, which includes the pro-Ally Foreign Minister, 
Senior Fernandez, in place of the pro-Axis Senor Jarpa, and 
retains Senor Morales, who has been chiefly responsible for 
the institution of police measures against suspected German 
spies, as Minister of the Interior, is undeniably encouraging. 
Moreover, the terms of the President’s announcement, which 
proclaimed his intention to align Chile with those “ nations 
of the continent who are ready to defend the great principles 
of integrity and American solidarity ” was couched in strong 
terms. There appears to be little doubt that President Rios 
and the newly constituted executive desire full participation 
in a policy of continental solidarity. But it would still be 
premature to suppose that the decisive step will necessarily 
be taken in the immediate future. President Rios, mindful 
of the pro-Axis and neutral sympathies of a large section of 
the important Conservative party, which is not represented 
in the new Cabinet, may continue to nurse public opinion 
as he has done for the last ten months. 


* * * 


The Manpower Squeeze 


Everywhere, as Britain’s final stages of mobilisation for 
the offensive are reached, shortages are increasingly felt, 
and of the three basic commodities—manpower, materials 
and machines—it is the first which is now most urgently 
wanted. After three years of the last war, a Ministry of 
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National Service was set up, linked to the War Cabinet 
through the War Priority Committee under General Smuts, 
whose first duty was to comb civilian labour to find recruits 
for the campaigns of 1918. In spite of the very heavy 
wastage of manpower, from both casualties and the muddled 
recruiting and reservation arrangements of the previous 
years, it found 70,000 men for the Services in the last 
year of war, though the production of munitions increased 
enormously. To-day, Mr Bevin announced in the House 
of Commons last week, the requirements of all three Services 
necessitate the calling-up of the 18-year-olds, already liable 
under the National Service Acts; those young men who 
reached this age between July 1st and September 3oth 
will register on November 7th and many will be called up 
in December. This step does not, however, affect the 
minimum age, 19, at which men in the Army are posted 
abroad. But a possibly more significant measure is the bulk 
withdrawal of the deferments of younger men in industry. 
About 50 occupations will lose their young men under 
25 years of age, including employees of iron and steel 
founders and moulders ; gunsmiths; pig-iron manufac- 
turers ; certain types of aircraft builders ; building trade 
workers and maintenance men; cycle and motor-cycle 
makers, repairers and mechanics; and electricians. Even 
more occupations will lose their men under 30, including 
those in boot and shoe manufacture; clerical and office 
staffs ; the distributive trades—including food distribution ; 
printing operatives ; and railway workers. In cases where 
the Ministry of Labour agrees a substitute is necessary, the 
man will not be called up until a substitute has been found. 
This withdrawal of exemption will not, perhaps, result in 
a net addition of many thousands to the Armed Forces, but 
it means that those who are called up will be young and fit, 
either fighting men or front-line mechanics and repairers. 
Moreover, since many of the occupations have been hitherto 
considered essential—and, in fact, in some cases are 
munition industries—it lends weight to the statements of 
Ministers and General Smuts that the time for using 
weapons, as well as making them, is at hand. 


* * * 


Insurance Personnel 


The main feature of the Kennet Report on manpower 
in banking and insurance—a report which noticeably lacks 
both conciseness and precision—is that its recommendations 
will not release many additional men or women for other 
work with the Services. The smallness of the reserve held 
to be available for release is, of course, due in considerable 
measure to the fact that it has already been depleted by 
war calls. But it is also a measure of the Committee’s nega- 
tive and conventional approach to the probelm. The services 
performed by banks, and allied institutions, by stock ex- 
changes and insurance companies are indeed essential even 
in wartime. But there are degrees of essentiality. If these 
financial activities were subjected to the same stringent 
needs test as the manufacture of consumption goods has 
been, it might still be possible to suggest more drastic 
economies in manpower. The banking and stock exchange 
aspects of the problem are discussed on pages 547 and 549. 
So far as insurance is concerned, the Committee rightly 
draws a distinction between ordinary and industrial insur- 
ance. Before the war the personnel employed in ordinary 
insurance numbered 70,000, 46,000 men and 24,000 women. 
In the early part of this year, the total was 54,000, including 
25,000 men and 29,000 women; of the men, half were 
under 18 or over 41, and of the other half 2,500 were 
awaiting mobilisation ; of the women, 2,300 were awaiting 
call, and the remainder were divided about equally between 
those under and over 25. The Committee’s recommendations 
for further pruning are three: the elimination of personnel 
wholly or substantially engaged in the quest for new busi- 
ness ; a ban on the transfer of existing business from one 
insurer to another ; and the further consolidation of insur- 
ance undertakings at present working as separate entities 
under the same financial control. It is reported that the 
insurance companies have already agreed to implement the 
first two recommendations. Further releases of staff will 
admittedly be difficult, especially in view of the work involved 
in the administration of some of the Government’s war insur- 
ance schemes. So far as industrial insurance is concerned, 
the Kennet Report is disappointing. A table appended to the 
Report shows that there has been hardly any reduction in 
staff since the war; the total number employed last June 
was 95,000, against 101,000 before the war; the reduction 
in the number of men, from 88,726 to 51,172, was largely 
offset by the increase in women employees, from 12,512 to 
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43,765. The greater part of the total consists of outdog. 
staff, and, so long as present methods of collecting Payments 
are continued, little economy in manpower is possible. 


* * * 


The Dual System 


The influence of the new Archbishop of Canterbury 
can be traced in the interim report of the National Society 
on the Dual System in education. Dr. Temple has himself 
written the foreword, and though the policy proposed js a 
compromise, as he frankly admits, it is a wise compromise 
not a weak one. If legislation is introduced to give effect 
to the policy, only the most bigoted Anglicans will see jt 
as a victory of the State over the Church. Most people wil 
acclaim it as a wise surrender of vested interest, which will 
strengthen the Church’s position rather than weaken it. 


The National Society would . . . be doing no service to the 
Church or the nation if it advocated a line of action in main. 
tenance of some vantage ground of privilege or established 
rights calculated to obstruct the general progress of educa- 
- for the Nation and the effecting of reforms long over- 

ue, 


The National Society does not recommend the handing 
over of all Church schools to the local education authorities, 
even in single school areas. Its policy is based on the prin- 
ciple that “a Christian foundation is the only and essential 
basis of real education,” a principle expounded in the Arch- 
bishops’ Five Points of February, 1941. But it approves, 
wholeheartedly, the Government’s intention to improve 
primary schools and reorganise post-primary schools—which 
must include the Church schools, too. Nor will it oppose 
the closure of schools that cannot be brought up to stan- 
dard. Moreover, it recommends that, where Church schools 
cannot afford to fulfil the legal obligations in respect of 
repairs and improvements, the obligation of the managers 
should pass to the LEA, together with the appointment of 
teachers. The managers should retain the right to appoint 
reserved teachers for the giving of denominational teaching 
to supplement the agreed syllabus adopted by a LEA, which, 
it is recommended, should be used in all Church schools, 
The Society would prefer that the head teacher should be 
a reserved teacher, but, recognising the force of the objection 
that some 10,000 head teachers should not be submitted 
to a denominational test, asks instead for consultation be- 
tween the LEA and the managers in the appointments. 
These suggestions, and those preceding them in the report, 
are not, Dr Temple says, what the Church would consider 
the ideal method of arranging a religious education ; but he 
claims that they are sound and practicable, and if terms 
such as these are offered by the Government, “ it would be 
most unwise for the Church to hesitate to accept them.” 
Success or failure, however, will not depend solely on the 
Church of England or the Government, but on the willing- 
ness of the other Churches to follow suit. 


Two Nations ? 


It is a commonplace that a luxury, in the popular 
view, is unnecessary spending by the other fellow. It is 
certainly true that no one likes to admit that he is financially 
able to buy luxuries; there is, in fact, an extraordinary 
coyness about the rich and the well-to-do. From 193! 
onwards, but particularly since 1939, there has been a sort 
of competition among people of the higher income levels to 
claim that they have reached the poverty line. The social 
surveyor of a hundred years hence who reads of such 
statements as Lord Wardington’s—that a rich man to-day 
has no penny left after paying his taxes and commitments 
to buy a crust of bread—and then studies Lord Wardington’s 
household accounts will be perplexed. This apparent shame 
in being wealthy was responsible for a passage of arms In 
last week’s House of Commons debate on wages policy 
between Mr Benson, Labour member for Chesterfield, and 
one or two Conservative members. Mr Benson, whose con- 
tributions to debates on economic and financial policy are 
invariably refreshing and apt, was making the point that 
though increases in wages may defeat the wage-earners 
own ends, it hardly became Conservative members t 
demand wage freezing in wartime, when the law of supply 
and demand works to the advantage of wage-earners, with- 
out stopping to think whether it should not apply in peact- 
time as well—and to all classes of society. In the course 
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of this speech he made the incontrovertible statement that, 


in spite of the high taxation on big incomes, the relative 
standards of comfort of the various classes of society are 
little changed. But he was immediately challenged by two 
Conservative members, and in the ensuing exchange one of 
them—a colliery director, incidentally—first of all made the 
extraordinary comment that the average miner can afford 
to buy lots of things which a rich man cannot, and then, 
when asked directly by Mr Benson whether he would 
change his standard of living for that of a miner, hid 
behind the equally foolish statement that his standard of 
living had changed very much while he saw miners getting 
twice as much as they did before the war. Does it not 
occur to people like Mr Wragg and Sir Archibald Southby 
that their club subscriptions alone—unavoidable commit- 
ments?—-would keep a miner’s family for some weeks? 





“Tt’s a wery remarkable circumstance, sir,” said Sam, “ that 
poverty and oysters always seems to go together.” 

Mr Benson’s argument does not, of course, mean that 
labour would be justified in doing all in its power to use 
its wartime opportunity to obtain a permanently larger 
share of the national income. But it does mean that when 
the not so poor are compelled to close their country houses 
—or cottages—dismiss their servants, lay up their cars and 
decide not to enter their sons for Eton, they might refrain 
from self-pity and spare a thought for those millions who 
have not more than a week’s paid holiday in a year—if that 
—even in peacetime, who leave dingy homes to work—if 
they are lucky enough to have a job at all—an eight-hour 
day and a six-day week, even in peacetime, whose children 
leave school at 14 to become a supply of cheap labour. 
Let them stop pretending that to-day it’s the poor that 
has the pleasure, so its earnings must be controlled—an 


Letters to 


Accountants and Accounts 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIS1 


Sir—We suggest, for discussion with a view to general 
adoption, the attached specimen profit and loss account as 
a suitable minimum for publication. 

There has been a great improvement in published accounts 
in recent years, particularly as regards balance sheets, but 
many accountants desire further improvements, especially 
in the form of the profit and loss account. 

It is improbable that in wartime any desirable changes 
can be enforced by statutory means, but we think that 
much can be done by voluntary action. A good example 
spreads, particularly in times when the public conscience 
is awakened. 


COMPANY LIMITED 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 19 
Comparative Figures Throughout 
Expenses. 
|. Production : 1. Net Sales. 
i. Wages 
ul. Materials 


ii. Works |} xpenses 
iv. Sub-Contracts 


ll, Selling and Distribution 


ii. Administration and Man- 
agement 


V. Finance 


V. Balance, being Operational 
Profit for the year Bd 


VI. Taxation Provisions : Hl. Operational Profit B-d 
1. Excess Profits Tax After providing for 
ht. Income Tax Directors’ Fees 

Depreciation & amounts 

(The basis of the reserve written off Fixed 
being stated, e.g on profit Assets 
to date.) 

Vil. Special Items Ml. Dividends received from : 
Suitably specified) 1. Subsidiary Companies 
e.g., War Damage Contr n. Associated Companies 
butions After deduction of Income 
Non-Recurring items Pax 
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argumeni which is as irrelevant to the economic issues 
involved as it is false. And let them not be ashamed of 
being rich, if their wealth has come to them by their own 
talents and exertions. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since September, 1939 :— 


Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940 ..... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941...... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
1942 :— 

ee 114 59 173 
POONET vewtecice 24 20 44 
DS seth cckeaes 21 13 34 
PR 5 ne wat eainra st 987 1,046 2,033 
NET cdma dbet nee 399 426 825 
SEN el Cea yg citein < os 293 358 651 
) eee eee 41] 871 1,282 
WO os < as a 403 509 912 
September....... 207 238 445 
Totals to date.... 47,498 55,881 103,379 


Of those killed in September, 87 were men, 79 were 


women and 41 were children under 16. 


* 


_According to a parliamentary answer, Malta had been 
raided 1,660 times up to October 19th, and 1,069 enemy 
aircraft had been destroyed. Up to September 2oth, 1,386 
civilians had been killed and 6,704 buildings destroyed or 
damaged. 


the Editor 


Many companies cannot now use the full accounts sug- 
gested. They must, for security reasons, omit the first 
portion of the account, and show profit after EPT. This is 
no reason, however, why discussion should not proceed and 
why accounts should not be improved at once to some 
degree. 

In addition to the form we have presented, we support 
the method of publishing comparative statements of the 
principal figures of profit and loss account and balance 
sheet over a period of years. In the case of holding com- 
panies, we also attach great importance to further develop- 
ments along the lines of consolidated profit and loss 
accounts. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. SEWELL Bray. 
BERTRAM NELSON. 


Vill. Balance, being net Profit IV. Income from Investments : 
for the year (After deduction of Income 
lax) Sub-divided in accord 


ance with the Balance Sheet 
headings, e.g 
Stocks and Shares 
ti. Freehold and Leasehold 
Premises 


Vv. Other Current lacome 


(Suitably specified 


Vi. Special items 
Suitably specified, e.g 
i. Profit on Sale of Fixed 
Assets ‘ 4 
ii. Extraordinary Income 
from Subsidiary Com 
pames 


1X. Appropriations of Profit Vil. Balance brought forward 
i. Reserve Funds (suitably from last year 
specified) Deduct :— 


Dividends (suitably spe 
emed).... 


Final Dividends 


Vili. Transfers from Reserves 
(Suitably specified) 
X. Balance of Profit Unappro- 
priated 1X. Net Profit for year Bid 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMISI 


Sir,—I agree that there is considerable room for improve- 
ment in the general standard of published accounts, There 
has been, however, a marked improvement during recent 
years and I submit that Accountants have been mainly 
responsible for these forward steps. 

I also agree that “the publication of frank, full, and 
proper accounts is needed in order to disclose the position 
so that anyone with a modicum of grounding in accounts 
can grasp the facts.” 

The impression the article gives me is that the writer 
blames Auditors for nearly all the defects in present prac- 
tice. But it is the Directors of the Company who are respon- 
sible for the form of presentation of the accounts of the 
Company and, under existing law, the Auditor has no power 
to alter one word or one figure in the Directors’ Accounts. 
His only means of effecting improvement in the form of 
presentation is by persuasion. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the general standard can 
be raised only by some form of compulsion, viz., by an 
amendment of the Companies’ Act and by the Stock Ex- 
changes demanding an adequate standard of accounting 
disclosure :rom all companies whose stocks or shares are 
quoted on the Stock Exchanges. 

In the very interesting article on American Accounts 
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in The Economist on August 8th, it was made clear how 
important has been the effect of the Securities and Exchang. 
Commission upon the standard of disclosure in America 
It is stated that the SEC requirements have had: 

two advantages, namely that there is an obligation upon jj 

Companies to present what are in effect standardised accounts, 

and that the obligation is a continuing one, This has mean 

a gradual improvement in the method of compiling accounts 

and in the value of the certificate submitted by the auditors. 
With this view I agree entirely and I submit that as the 
law stands at present in this country, Auditors are power. 
less to effect the improvements desired by The Economis; 
and all thinking men including those in the accountancy 
profession. 

Pending the introduction of some form of compulsion, 
the recently formed Taxation and Financial Relations Com. 
mittee of the Institute of Chartered Accountants has this 
whole problem under active consideration, and I am certain 
that I can speak for my profession when I say that Account. 
ants will be found only too willing to help in every way they 
can towards achieving the objects which The Economis 
has in view. 
Yours faithfully, 

F. R. M. DE Pauta. 


[A Note on page 548 makes some comment on these two 
letters.—EDITOR. ] 


Taunton, Somerset. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Soldier as 


Citizen 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


October sth 
i anticipation of the election in November, a good bit 
has been heard about the soldier vote. Since the Army, 
by the time election day comes, is expected to number 
at least 3,000,000 men, a_ sizeable group of the 
population will be out of the voting. A small number of 
those enrolled will be near enough to their regular polling 
places to exercise their franchise ; the rest will be in other 
states or overseas. A variety of efforts have been made to 
facilitate voting by troops who are in the United States, 
but in states other than those where they are registered. 
In ail but four states, laws applicable to the coming 
elections make some form of provision for absentee voting ; 
in a good many of the states whose legislatures have been 
in session this year, supplementary enactments have been 
added with special reference to the armed Forces, including 
provisions advancing the date of the operation of pre- 
election machinery (caucus or primary) so that it will take 
place while more of the men about to be enrolled in the 
Services are still at home; removing the poll tax as a 
requirement for Service men; authorising commissioned 
officers to attest the affidavits of Service men writing home 
for absentee ballots ; instructing the Secretary of State to 
mail absentee ballots to men in the Service, whether or 
not they apply; and arranging for the registration of the 
men at training camps and the collection of ballots there. 
hat the effectiveness of many of these provisions for 
absent voting may be slight is indicated by the results in 
the recent Illinois primaries. Four years ago, of the 2,500 
absent voter ballots applied for by Chicago citizens, 90 per 
cent were used in time to be effective for the election. This 
year there were 6,000 such applications, nine out of ten of 
them from Service men ; but only 20 per cent of the ballots 
got back to the polling places by the time the count was 
made. Movement of troops from camp to camp, combined 
with the limitation of time between the date when ballots 
are printed and sent out and the date when they must be 
returned, reduce the soldier’s chance of voting. 

A number of Bills on this subject have been introduced 
into Congress. One proposes that everyone on active duty 
be empowered to vote by absentee ballot subject to the 
qualifications of his state for resident voters ; another would 
eliminate poll taxes as a prerequisite to Service men’s 
voting. The only Bill which has so far proceeded through 
the stage of hearings would provide for an official war 
ballot to be delivered by the Secretary of State to the 
Service authorities, who should then provide appropriate 


facilities for voting at a date in advance of the election 
and return the ballots to the states of origin of the men 
for inclusion in the count. 


The Army and Politics 


This proposal for the establishment of polling places on 
military reservations sharpens some far-reaching questions 
Which the war is raising about the relation of the armed 
Forces to the policy-forming functions of the state, The 
general assumption current through the country, that the 
Army is and should remain remotz from politics, is rather 
more than a century and a half old. The Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights of 1776 carried as its twelfth article: 

that a well-regulated militia, composed of the body of the 

people, trained to arms, is the proper, natural and safe defense 

of a free state ; that standing armies in time of peace should 
be avoided, as dangerous to liberty; and that in all cases 
the military should be under strict subordination to and 
governed by the civil power. 
This idea was developed in the Second Amendment to th: 
Federal Constitution : 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. 

Until our own time, these articles served as an adequate 
basis for the relation of armed Forces to the state, The 
idea of the citizen as his own security came naturally to 
the coonskin-cap-and-rifle-over-the-mantel period. In the 
Civil War, the levée-en-masse that called 2,213,000 of 4 
population of nearly 26 millions to the colours of the North, 
and in the South close on a million and a half of a total 
of just over nine millions (including the slaves), obscured 
the slow but inexorable part played by preponderance 0 
matériel in the struggle. During the years of peace from 
then until World War I, the Army was visible only during 
the war with Spain, when Teddy Roosevelt’s swashbuckling 
Rough Riders continued the vigilante tradition. In the time 
of economic expansion, the armed Forces were on the vers 
margin of American thinking. So small as to be a negligible 
percentage of the population, they were regarded, and 
regarded themselves, as a nucleus for an expansible force 
of citizen origin. The common public attitude at the end 
of World War I may be summarised by the resolution on 
military policy passed at the first convention of the 
American Legion: 

that a large standing army is unnecessary and un-American. 

National safety with freedom from militarism is best assured 
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by a national citizen army based on the democratic and 

American pftinciple of equality of obligation and opportunity 

for all. 

During this entire period, the military part of our society 
—that is to say the men actually in service—was not a 
factor in the making of national policy ; it was small, neutral, 
gemote. But, from the very beginning of the Republic, ex- 
Service men have been a political factor, much of the time 
a factor of great importance, The influence of the Revolu- 
tionary Officers, organised as the Society of the Cincinnati, 
did not stop when Washington headed off a potential coup 
@état in 1783 after their Newburgh memorial had con- 
sidered the possibility of an “appeal from the justice to 
the fears of government.” Four years later, George Mason, 
speaking to the question of the choice of the Federal 
Executive, opposed popular election on the ground that it 
would 

throw the appointment into the hands of the Cincinnati, a 

society for the members of which he had great respect, but 

which he never wished to have a preponderating influence 
in government. 


The veterans’ organisations of the vears following our 
two other major wars have been among the nation’s major 
lobbies. The Grand Army of the Republic, twenty-five 
years after the guns of 1861-65 stopped firing, numbered 
409,000 members whose political efficiency was attested by 
a series of laws, State and Federal, bettering the position of 
the brotherhood. The political efficiency of the American 
Legion of 1919, though its membership has not included 
as large a proportion of those eligible as did the GAR (its 
average has run something around 850,000 and its peak was 
1,153,909 in 1931), has been demonstrated by repeated en- 
largement of the scale and coverage of benefits, culminating 
in the $2 billion bonus of 1936. One reason for the 
Legion’s political power as a lobby is the particular make- 
up of its membership. Of the 853,000 who belonged to it 
in 1935, a third owned their own businesses, while close 
on another third were professional men, salesmen, Govern- 
ment workers. This group of occupations reads like a 
directory of Main Street; it fits local politics like a glove. 

The purposes for which the veterans’ lobby has been 
used in the years between wars are relatively restricted. 
While the Legion has exerted a generally right-of-centre 
influence, and actively sponsored anti-Communist measures 
of various sorts, it has by and large exerted its leverage for 
arather limited series of objectives—hospital care, insurance 
and cash benefits in the form of “ adjusted compensation,” 
pensions and allowances for veterans and their dependants. 


After the War 


Now, with World War II, a new group of ex-Service 
men is in the making. The 4,757,240 who served in the 
American Forces during World War I amounted to about 
one in twenty-one persons in a population of 106 millions. 
Suppose the American effectives in World War II reach 
10 millions, that will be one in thirteen persons in a 
population of 130 millions, These soldiers may have 
difficulty in voting to-day, but when they return to private 
life they will form a main body of voters to-morrow. How 
they vote then will be a main test of the soundness of 
American institutions, because the issues on which they 
will be voting will be no less than those institutions them- 
selves, 

The veterans’ votes of the past assumed a self-operating 
economic system, whose cash returns were subject to 
diversion. The concept of security toward which the 
Veterans’ Bills were aimed was, with the exception of the 
hospitalisation features, a financial concept. During the 
depression and the recovery, the country’s concept of 
security changed from a financial concept to a concept ex- 
pressed in terms of goods. Our current experience of war 
production has still further concentrated our idea of scarcity 
and plenty on things instead of dollars. The post-war desire 
for security is therefore likely to centre on the operation 
of the economic system rather than on the division of an 
output that is uncontrolled ; the choices that are made by 
ex-military men in their search for security will therefore 
involve the structure of the state to an extent unrealised 
heretofore. 

Of parallel importance will be the choices of the Service 
men who are not “ex.” The technology of this war has 
blasted the basis of our traditional notion of the armed 
Forces. The machines with which it is being fought have 
abridged to the vanishing point the citizen’s right to keep 
and bear arms—one cannot hang a tank over the mantel 
Or carry an anti-aircraft gun on the shoulder. And the 
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demonstrated fact that the carefully timed use of materiel 
can be more than a match for the delayed mobilisation of 
superior resources means that maintenance of a considerable 
armed force in being, particularly an air force, is to be 
anticipated for a long time to come. Such a force will 
clearly have a pivotal position in the state; and to the 
extent that it is used for peacetime policing it will serve 
as the implement of an active state policy. What will be 
its relation to the formation of that policy? 

For the United States, and for that matter for all the 
democracies, here is a major problem in statecraft. The 
standing armies of the future must not be dangerous to 
liberty. We do not intend to lose our liberty in the process 
of mustering the force necessary to sustain it now. That 
means a policy of cross-section recruitment, of officers as 
well as men, so that the armed Forces represent the nation 
and not one segment that might turn against the general 
welfare. That means a process of education, so that the 
armed Forces may understand the nature and promise of 
the society that they now defend and the future order that 
they will police. 


American Notes 


Loyal Opposition 


Mr Willkie’s broadcast this week was the first out- 
standing instance of critical appraisal of the war effort, of 
unquestioned sincerity and ability, which American belli- 
gerency has yet produced. There is no lack of critics, either 
Democratic or Republican. But none has attempted to 
cover so wide a field or commands so much attention. 
Some of the points he raised have already been answered 
by spokesmen of the Administration. Mr Roosevelt has 
repeated that the Atlantic Charter (so called because it 
was signed on the Atlantic, not because it applies to the 
Atlantic only) applies to “all humanity,” including the 
Eastern peoples who, Mr Willkie asserted, are sceptical. 
Admiral Stark has emphasised the importance of shipping 
in the opening of new fronts, and Mr Hull has defended 
the State Department from Mr Willkie’s charges that 
American diplomatic representation, in Asia and Eastern 
Europe, is inadequate and incompetent. These points, how- 
ever, were only subsidiary to the main burden of Mr 
Willkie’s message, which was the warning that the United 
States is drawing heavily on its reservoir of good will in 
the East. He claimed that this was due, not only to “ boasts 
and broken promises” in the matter of supplies, but also 
to growing doubt and disillusionment in the countries he 
had visited about American war aims in the East, and to 
resentment of the 

half-ignorant, half-patronising way in which we have grown 

a to treating many peoples in East Europe and 

4AS14. 
What Mr Willkie had to say about the “ tragic inadequacy ’ 
of American deliveries to Russia and China will probably 
not be unwelcome to an Administration which has con- 
sistently emphasised the urgency of sending abroad the 
utmost possible. In his plea for an “orderly abolition of 
the colonial system” and for the fixing of dates to work 
for and the provisions of guarantees that the dates will be 
adhered to, Mr Willkie did not allow himself to be drawn 
into any open disapproval of British policy. Warned, 
perhaps, by the Life episode, he made it clear that he was 
not referring to the British Commonwealth but to 
“remnants of Empire” wherever they exist; and he paid 
tribute to the millions of British men and women working 
for the extension of colonial self-government. The United 
States, he concluded, must play an active and constructive 
part, with the peoples of all the United Nations, in planning 
a “global peace” and freeing the world politically and 
economically. 


> 


It is no aspersion upon Mr Willkie’s sincerity—which is 
beyond doubt—to attempt to evaluate his broadcast in 
terms of his own political future. It would be pointless to 
welcome the emergence of a “loyal opposition ”—a phrase 
which has been used in the United States—without realising 
that he is, in the words of one newspaper, “a leader without 
a team.” The old-time Republican leaders, and the machine, 
are fighting to prevent his leadership of the party, and 
there are reports that Mr Dewey, Republican candidate for 
the New York state governorship, has been approached to 
lead a campaign to oust him. Mr Dewey is said not to be 
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unwilling if he is successful at the polls. Mr Willkie’s 
policy evidently is to disregard for the time being the 
party organisation and further to build up his national 
following. Time will show whether Mr Willkie cannot afford 
to disregard the usual basis of political advancement. His 
characterisation of the United States as only 40 per cent 
mobilised for war, his demand that the Government should 
match the people’s willingness to put more into the war 
effort, and in particular his attack upon a censorship policy 
which produces “atrophy of intelligence” and a sense of 
false security, make together the foundations of a logical 
and constructive policy of opposition. Whatever ambiguity 
there may have been about his trip, in which he was said 
to act for the President and speak for himself, it is plain 
that, rightly, he has no intention of renouncing any part 
of the privileges of independence. Much of what he said 
was not new, but it has never been given such orderly 
and forceful expression or backed with such personal 
authority. Mr Willkie may lose the support of the 
Republican machine ; but he will probably more than make 
up for it by his skilful handling of the role of independent 
critic and observer. 


On the Record 


The last two months have set a record for the grasping 
of political nettles which is all the more remarkable because 
it took place before rather than after the elections. To a 
great extent, the initiative has been that of the President 
and the Administration, but there has also been a perceptible 
change in the attitude of Congress, which can only be due 
to a realisation that the country is anxious for more, rather 
than less speed, in the mobilisation of the home front. The 
most impressive achievements have been the rationalisation 
of the rubber situation, in accordance with the Baruch re- 
port, which trod on the corns, not only of industrial inter- 
ests, but also of motorists all over the country ; and the 
creation of a framework for economic stabilisation which 
had first to reconcile both labour and the farmer to at least 
some degree of fncome control. In both cases, Congress 
could have made difficulties for the Administration, but 
instead elected—after some heart-searchings—to co-operate 
at least partially. Although it was freely provhesied that the 
Tax Bill would not be passed until after November, it is 
already law. This, with the action on the drafting of 18 and 
19-year-olds, admittedly not yet complete, is perhaps the 
strongest evidence of a change of heart on Capitol Hill. Mr 
Nelson has followed up his announcement that he would 
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“act tough ” by ordering the closing of gold mines in the 
face of strong opposition from Western Senators, and ha 
decreed the end of all building construction not considered 
essential to the war effort. Even the rationing of coffee ang 
of fuel oil show a reliance on the public willingness tj 
accept disagreeable restrictions which is markedly differen 
from the spirit in which petrol rationing was received lag 
spring. The solution of the allocation of manpower is no 
yet in sight, but the fact that already a number of Bills 
on the subject have been introduced into Congress, and 
hearings are being conducted by the Senate, is additiong} 
proof of a remarkable burst of national energy. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 

Mr Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabilisation, has 
arranged with the War Labour Board and the Treasury 
to bring all salaries under control. The Labour Board wij] 
regulate all salaries under $3,000 a year, and those under 
$5,000 a year which are covered by wage agreements. The 
rest will be controlled by the Treasury. On Wednesday Mr 
Byrnes issued regulations setting a ceiling of $25,000 to 
individual salaries (after taxation). The President has already 
directed that his salary should be reduced to conform to 
the limit. 

x 

The news that general rationing books will be in the 
hands of the public by January has been supplemented 
by the announcement that coffee, America’s staple drink, is 
to be rationed at the end of November. The ration will be 
one pound every five weeks. This is a yearly ration of just 
over 10 Ib. a year, and compares with an average consump- 
tion of 16 lb. a head last year and 13 lb. a head in the ten 
years before 1941. Mr Henderson has declared that there js 
no excuse for hoarding, but it is not easy to see why so 
much time has been given for wealthy consumers to get in 
stocks. 

* 


Tyres in excess of five per car have been requisitioned by 
the Government, and a schedule of the prices to be paid 
has been established. All tyres are now regarded as Govern- 
ment property. The requisitioning will be enforced by the 
withholding of petrol ration books from motorists holding 
more than five tyres. A record of ryre inspection will be re- 
quired for any renewal of ration books, and excessive speeds 
will be punished by the revocation of the petrol ration. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Balkan Satellites—II 


(By a Correspondent) 


HEN the Russian campaign started, a genuine holi- 

day mood took hold of the ruling circles of Bucharest 
and Budapest. The campaign, they hoped, would be a 
triumphant walk-over. Cheap victories would help to over- 
come internal difficulties and troubles. In Roumania, the 
newly-established regime under’ the Conducator, 
Antonescu, was confronted with the need to find some 
tangible compensation for the loss of Transylvania and 
Dobrudja. The recapture of Bessarabia was a heaven-sent 
opportunity. And beyond Bessarabia was Transnistria and 
the great and wealthy Black Sea port of Odessa. All this 
was vaguely promised by the Germans as a reward for 
Roumania. The Conducator could at last claim that the 
period of national humiliation had come to an end, and 
that a new era of Roumanian aggrandisement had set in. 
Roumania was, of course, performing a historical mission 
by regaining the land beyond the Dniester for the “new 
European civilisation ”; and its territorial losses to Hungary 
and Bulgaria paled into insignificance. 

The gains which could accrue to Hungary from its 
participation in the Russian campaign were less obvious. 
Hungary had already reached saturation point in the process 
of aggrandisement. But Budapest was well aware that it 


could not afford to rest safely on its Transylvanian laurels ; 
it had to earn them a second time by joining the ant- 
Bolshevik crusade. While Antonescu hoped to make good 
in the east the losses in the west, Horthy was anxious to 
prove Hungary’s “right” to retain its gains as well as its 
place within the new order. Among all the Balkan satellites, 
Bulgaria was best off; King Boris succeeded in maintaining 
his territorial acquisitions without having to commit him- 
self too openly in the anti-Russian campaign. 

The Balkan satellites were thus linked to the Axis by 
vested interests. The political opposition to participation 
in the anti-Russian campaign was nowhere very strong. 
The political life of all the Balkan countries had been 
completely shapeless. The backbone of the liberal and 
peasant movements had already been broken. The influ- 
ence of the Bratianus and of Maniu had long since dis- 
appeared ; they were unable to put up any resistance to 
the establishment of the Conducator’s dictatorship. Their 
supporters were terrorised and demoralised to an extent 
which made them unable to switch over to any under- 
ground struggle. In Budapest, some appearand: of a 
Parliamentary regime has still been kept; but the parlia- 
ment has been tamed by Horthy, and the present Hun- 
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arian Prime Minister, Kallay, seems to have had more 
trouble with the intrigues of his rivals than with any 
organised popular resistance. aoe 

The almost uniform background to this picture was the 

litical eclipse of the Balkan peasant movements. It 
looked, in fact, as if the peasantry, too, might acquire a 
yested interest in the new order. True, the German agri- 
cultural schemes for the Balkan countries imposed un- 
comfortably novel methods on the countryside ; but they 
had at least—so it seemed for a time—the merit of pro- 
viding a stable market for agricultural produce. 

The fact that the “ walk-over” in Russia has proved to 
be a costly and protracted war has changed the Balkan 
picture. The high-sounding official phrases about great 
national missions stand in sharp contrast to the nonsensical 
slaughter on the distant Russian steppes and to miseries 
of everyday life in the Balkans. Great numbers of casualties 
have a depressing effect upon the spirit of the Roumanians 
and Hungarians. This has been admitted with a rather 
surprising frankness by the Hungarian Prime Minister. In 
a recent message to the Honveds, he warned the wounded 
soldiers that in spreading despair and defeatism inside the 
country they were breaking the soldier’s oath. He accused 
them of undermining the morale of the population in the 
rear, only to reverse this charge in the next sentence and 
to accuse the rear of undermining the morale of the army. 
In Roumania, Maniu and Bratianu are reported to have 
demanded the withdrawal of Roumanian forces from the 
east. But the Balkan rulers are not free to withdraw from 
the adventure in which they have involved their countries. 
New German threats and promises compel them to continue 
along the path they had chosen. While the Hungarians are 
menaced with a revision of the Vienna award, the 
Roumanians are blackmailed with the threat that they may 
have to cede Southern Transylvania, too, to Hungary. The 
dream of Roumanian rule in Odessa has ended in an 
apparent German-Roumanian condominium over Trans- 
nistria, in which the Wehrmacht is the senior partner. But 
the maintenance of even this condominium is made depen- 
dent on Roumania’s readiness to “remain faithful to its 
mission.” 

Is the meantime, the Balkans have been “ balkanised ” 
more than they have ever been before. The Hungarians 
are busy in the magyarisation of the former Roumanian 
provinces ; the Roumanians are carrying out the roumani- 
sation of the Transnistria ; and the Bulgars are bulgarising 
Roumanians, Serbs and Greeks. The whole mélée of inflated 
hostile nationalisms is exploited by the Third Reich to 
impose its will upon all its satellites and to exact from them 
more manpower or more agricultural supplies. 


Instability Increases 


The feeling of relative stability, economic and political, 
which seemed to prevail in the Balkans a year ago, seems 
now to have disappeared. The advantage of a steady market 
for agriculture has been more than offset by the exacting 
character of German demands and by the general fall in 
productivity. Black markets have grown enormously. A 
striking indication of the degree to which the economic 
Structure of the Balkans has been unbalanced has been 
provided by the Roumanian breach in Germany’s trade 
policy. The official export prices for Roumanian wheat and 
meat have risen four and four and a half times, respectively. 
The continental price stop policy of Germany has thus 
suffered a signal defeat in Roumania, the satellite country 
which has made the biggest contribution to the war against 
Russia. In the trade with the other Balkan countries, Dr 
Clodius has still, on the whole, been able to maintain the 
price stop at the expense of the home consumer, who has 
had to pay the subsidies which enable the Balkan exporter 
to sell at the prices dictated by the Germans. It remains 
to be seen how long German trade there will remain 
“inflation-proof” and whether the Roumanian example 
will not prove contagious. 

The peasantry of the Balkan countries is, undoubtedly, 
4 potential ally to the cause of the United Nations. It has 
never shown any great enthusiasm for the territorial con- 
quests of its rulers; and now it shows many signs of dis- 
content. A second war winter is likely to bring it to the 
verge of despair. It is still leaderless and helpless. The 
Political organisations have been eliminated, a circum- 
stance which makes it—as a political force—unvocal in the 
short run, but even more explosive in the long run. It 
depends on Allied success on the battlefields to what an 
extent the explosive character of the Balkan peasantry’s 
discontent will turn against Germany. 
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Rivalry Over Bolivia 


[FROM ‘A CORRESPONDENT IN LA PAZ] 


September 22nd 


On September 16th, Argentina’s President Castillo and 
Bolivia’s President Penaranda met on the Argentine- 
Bolivian frontier. Ostensibly, the purpose of the meeting 
was to inaugurate the construction of the railway Yacuiba- 
Santa Cruz. Under the surface of courtesies, however, more 
serious issues were involved. 

The meeting took place at a time when co-operation 
between Bolivia and North America was being severely 
criticised by Bolivian public opinion. During their visit to 
the United States, the Bolivian Ministers did, it is true, 
secure an increase in the price of wolfram from $21 c.i.f., 
delivered in North American ports, to $22.60 f.0.b., delivered 
in Chilean or Peruvian ports. But, for the time being, this 
is the only tangible result obtained. Although the Bolivian 
Corporation for Industrial Development is to have available 
a capital of about $26 millions, only $15.5 millions will be 
lent by the United States—of which $5.5 millions will be 
for the Bolivian oil industry ; the remainder must be covered 
by Bolivia. Moreover, Bolivia was anxious to obtain 
machinery with the whole of the $26 millions, but no 
definite promises could be given about the date of delivery. 

There is also considerable dissatisfaction with the contract 
Bolivia signed with Rubber Reserve Company. Argentina 
has difficulty in obtaining the 9,000 tons of rubber it needs 
in a year. It has consequently shown increased interest in 
Bolivia’s annual output of 1,500 tons, and its offer to pay 
7-10 pesos (about $1.40-2) per 100 kg., compares with the 
US price of 45 cents. Bolivians are thus arguing that since 
Bolivian rubber production has no future—because its 
present boom is exclusively due to the Japanese occupation 
of Far Eastern producing areas—it is not in Bolivia’s 
interests to initiate a long-term production policy, Rather 
should it avail itself of the present boom to obtain the 
highest possible prices. The difference, they say, between 
the price actually paid by the United States and that which 
Argentina—and other neighbouring countries—are willing 
to pay is greater than the $2,125,000 which the United 
States would invest for the improvement of Bolivia’s rubber- 
growing areas. In fact, the attacks in the Bolivian Congress 
on the rubber contract led the Foreign Minister, Anze 
Matienzo, to resign, although so far his resignation has not 
been accepted. 

Finally, the forthcoming sessions of Congress will witness 
vigorous attacks on the arrangement with the Standard Oil 
Company in Rio de Janeiro. At present there is a severe 
shortage of oil in Bolivia ; this is attributed in some quarters 
to the activities of Standard Oil, which is alleged to be 
preventing the delivery of machinery which is indispensable 
if the output of Bolivian oil is to be increased. 

In the light of these circumstances, what aim could 
Argentina have pursued in the presidential meeting? Presi- 
dent Castillo certainly tried to obtain the allocation of a 
bigger rubber quota for Argentina—under the provisions of 
the contract with the Rubber Reserve, Bolivia places 250 
tons per annum at the disposal of its neighbours. But though 
Argentina’s offer was admittedly solely designed to serve 
Argentine interests, it resulted at the same time in putting 
difficulties in the way of co-operation between Bolivia and 
North America. 

The meeting was, moreover, a symptom of the growing 
rivalry between Brazil and Argentina. Both countries are 
bidding to become the leading industrial and political power 
of South America. Argentina is at present isolated to some 
extent Owing to its foreign policy. It produces between 24 
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and 3 million tons of oil per annum, while Brazil has an 
as yet undeveloped coal and iron basis for an industrial 
economy. Both countries look towards Bolivia because of its 
mineral resources—particularly oil, which is especially im- 
portant for Brazil. The undeveloped oilfields of Camiri and 
Sanandita in Bolivia are coveted by both countries. These 
regions are linked to the rest of Bolivian territory by a few 
highways which are only usable in winter. Brazil conse- 
quently made an important move when it began the con- 
struction of the Corumba-Santa Cruz railway, to be fol- 
lowed by the construction of another railway from Santa 
Cruz to the oilfields of Camiri. 


Russia 


Anniversary Eve 


[s a few days, Soviet Russia will celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of the October Revolution. Twenty-five years 
ago Kerensky’s Russia was tottering under the blows of the 
German war machine and awaiting the coup de grace which 
was to be delivered to the old regime by Lenin’s party 
at the second all-Russian congress of the Soviets. To-day, 
the country is again bleeding from terrible wounds suffered 
at German hands, but it is fighting on with a stubbornness 
and resourcefulness which it was unable to muster a quarter 
of a century ago. 

On the eve of the anniversary, there is very little of a 
holiday mood in Russia. There is scant time for anniversary 
reminiscences either. So far, the jubilee of the revolution 
has been marked only by the October industrial “ emulation ” 
to increase the supply of munitions and foodstuffs to the 
fronts. There has also been relatively little of the official 
hackneyed optimism that used to colour Soviet press com- 
ments and public statements. Instead, a great deal of matter 
of fact and frank discussion of the hardships and difficulties 
experienced in every branch of life has filled the columns 
of the press. It seems certain that Russia has succeeded 
in overcoming the dangerous internal crisis which developed 
during the German advance on the Don and in the northern 
Caucasus. The battle of Stalingrad has not only saved 
Stalingrad ; it has also hardened and steeled the rest of the 
country for future trials. Now the attention of the Govern- 
ment and of the people alike is again turned to the great 
tasks of building up the country’s war strength in the 
distant eastern centres of production. 

The last week of October has been proclaimed a week 
of “aid for Stalingrad.” Tank and aircraft factories are 
working overtime to supply weapons for the heroic defenders 
of the Volga city. Some of the percentage increases claimed 
are almost incredible. But throughout Russia the name of 
Stalingrad has an appeal strong enough to evoke the arms 
and munitions needed from the factories of the Volga region, 
of the Urals and of the Asiatic republics. 

The confidence which Russia has regained as a result 
of the battle of Stalingrad recently found expression in a 
speech by President Kalinin to the Russian village youth: 

Our army (he said) is now technically better equipped 
and better supplied than ever before, . This is unpre- 
cedented in Russian history. For instance, this is the first 
time that Russia has ever fought a war in which her army 
had sufficient shells. 

This is certainly not an overstatement. During 1914-17, 
Russia mobilised no fewer than 18 million men. But at no 
time did the Russian army then possess more than 3 million 
rifles ; and the Tsarist soldier was frequently given a rifle 
of his own only when he reached the front-line trenches. 
The shortage of shells during 1915-17 was felt as acutely 
as the shortage of footwear. Compared with this, Russia’s 
record in this war has been a supreme achievement. No 
complaint about shortage of shells has appeared in any 
front line report during the whole of the Russian campaign, 
though the Russians have frequently been outnumbered in 
tanks and aircraft, the decisive weapons of modern warfare. 


The Battle for Bread 


President Kalinin’s speech was very significant in the 
stress it laid upon the réle of the younger generation in 
the country’s economy and particularly in “the battle for 
bread.” 

The Komsomol and the Pioneers are now the most active 

and vital part of the population. 
The Komsomol has in its ranks young persons from 16 years 
upwards ; the Pioneer organisation consists of children below 
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This move is now being countered by Argentina in the 
construction of the railway from Yacuiba to Santa Cr 
whose inauguration was the occasion of the presidential} 
meeting. This railway would go east from the oilfields of 
Sanandita, and would be extended to Camiri. There ig no 
doubt that Argentina views Brazilian penetration with 
jealousy. Brazil’s entry into the war emphasised even more 
strongly its close relations with the other South American 
countries, which have lined up in one way or another With 
the United Nations, and President Castillo can hardly have 
forgotten that Brazil has announced its intention to avail 
itself of the war to develop its heavy industry. 


at War 


the age of sixteen. (President Kalinin gave an indication of 
the scope of the call-up when he said that only very few men 
under forty are now left in the villages.) It was to this audi- 
ence in the teens that the President of the Soviet addressed 
his mild and persuasive appeal. He asked them not to rush 
to the towns in search for industrial jobs or for careers in 
liberal professions ; he urged them to stay in the countryside 
for the duration of the war and to shoulder the responsibility 
for Russian agriculture. 

It is you who in actual fact have to bear the whole 
weight of the war. The whole of life is before you. When we 
have routed the Germans—and we shall rout them, whatever 
happens—it is you who will have to restore what has been 


destroyed, It is you who will have to strengthen and build 
our country. 


Thus, the President touched upon one outstanding change 
which is taking place in Russia’s outlook in the course of 
this war. Russia, which has till now been notably a “ young 
country,” is in a sense getting even younger. In the trying 
years of revolution and civil war and the three five-year 
plans, the older generation exhausted and used up its 
energies at a great pace and the younger generation, too, 
matured much more quickly than in other countries. Under 
the _ of war, the process is being repeated with dramatic 
speed. 


Coal Crisis 


Apart from the problems of manpower and agriculture, 
the coal crisis continues to attract attention. The People’s 
Commissar for the coal industry has just returned to 
Moscow from his journey to the Asiatic mining centre, the 
Kuzbass, In a press interview, he drew a reassuring picture 
of the position in Kuznetsk. He spoke highly of achieve- 
ments there ; the new coal industry was a hundred per cent 
mechanised ; daily output was now 60 per cent higher 
than it was last spring, and a further 25 per cent increase 
in output was envisaged for the close of the year. He also 
disclosed something about the industrial evacuation of 
machinery and manpower from the Donbass to Kuznetsk 
The evacuation of mechanical equipment seems to have been 
carried out on a massive scale. 

Electric locomotives, conveyor belts, mechanical hewers 
and other machinery are being constructed for the Kuznetsk 


mines at mining equipment factories evacuated to the east 
from the Donetz basin. 


The evacuation of labour seems to have affected highly 
skilled miners—judging by the Commissar’s statement that 
“thousands of Donetz miners are working there.” 

The position in the Kuzbass remains nevertheless some- 
what obscure. M Vakhrushev’s reassuring interview has been 
countered by another statement issued almost simultaneously 
by no less an authority than the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. The Central Committee has acknow- 
ledged the achievement of the Moscow coal-miners who 
have—after the restoration of the pits—surpassed the pre- 
war level of output by 4 per cent. In contrast to this— 


The Central Committee found and made public quite a 
different state of affairs in the Kuznetsk and Karagande coal 
basins. A number of pits of these basins have worked con- 
siderably worse this year than last year. They failed to fulfil 
the state plan of coal output. 


The statement goes on to charge the regional party organ- 
isation with “having ceased to concern itself with coal 
output” and to announce—in consequence—the dismissal 
of the first secretary of that organisation. 

The battle for coal is in full swing just as the battle for 
bread and the battle of Stalingrad are ; and the outcome of 
all three battles still hangs in the balance. 
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(German Europe 


Controlling Prices 


HREE years of war have changed the foundations of 
the German price-stop system. Time and again it has 
had to be adapted to new conditions. The result is a mix- 
ture of stopped prices, maximum and minimum prices, and 
state subsidies to hold prices down. Price stability is still 
the official policy; but it is recognised that complete 
stability is impossible. German economy has been working 
ever since the price-stop was decreed in 1936 under con- 
ditions of rising costs of production in agriculture, in the 
coal and steel industry, and most of the substitute industries. 
Since the beginning of the war, and particularly since the 
final concentration of industries this spring, the mainten- 
ance of closed down or restricted factories has added an- 
other charge. The policy of scrapping whole factories and 
the remelting of unused semi-manufactures in the metal 
and iron industry again means higher costs of production. 
Added to this is the lower efficiency of foreign workers. 
All these increases could not be counterbalanced by the 
lower costs of mass production and rationalisation, 

Compared with actual costs, agricultural prices are en- 
tirely artificial The premiums paid to farmers for almost 
every product are either borne by the state or by a system 
of levies. Premiums paid by the state are estimated at 
Rm. 1,000 millions annually, or nearly 10 per cent of the 
total receipts from farm sales. During the first two years 
of the war, rising costs in the coalmining industry were 
compensated by increasing export prices. This policy is no 
longer possible, and the coalmining companies have been 
asking persistently for a rise in prices. In the iron and steel 
industry, a war premium is paid amounting to roughly ro 
per cent of the original steel price; the cost is partly 
provided by a levy. 

No control can change these hard facts, and even the 
fictitious price indices showed during the period from 
August, 1939, to September, 1942, an increase of 8 per 
cent in wholesale prices and a rise amounting to Io per 
cent in the index of the cost of living. Dr Fischboeck 
decrees reduction where rationalisation and concentration 
reduce costs. But this field is very narrow, and affects 
only a small part of total output. The fixed or group price 
system for armaments has been partially successful in re- 
ducing inflated cost-plus-profit prices ; and it is now being 
extended to civilian commodities, coupled with a general 
attack on cartel prices. 

The economic press is divided on this problem. Some 
critics think that the system of group prices, if extended 
to the whole economy, would mean complete cartellisation 
because a group price is actually a price cartel. Others think 
that it would be better to extend cartel prices to the whole 
economy on traditional lines. Dr Fischboeck himself has 
demanded a reduction in cartel prices, and threatened to 
dissolve all price cartels which maintain the old prices after 
December 31, 1942. There are signs that Dr Fischboeck 
and his regional price controllers are no longer able to 
control individual prices ; and the tendency to leave costing 
and the fixing of prices to the industrial federations becomes 
more obvious—which will make them competitors of the 
price cartels, a situation which was carefully avoided when 
the Nazis built up the compulsory economic organisation. 

Price policy is discussed invariably in Germany against 
the background of the “classic ” inflation after the last war. 
Every now and then suggestions are made to alter price 
policy so that “overhanging” or excess purchasing power 
will disappear, or at least be prevented from increasing to 
alarming proportions. Agricultural circles suggested a 
general increase of food prices as the best means of mop- 
ping up the purchasing power. Industrial circles, on the 
other hand, want most of all an increase in the coal and 
steel prices. 

* 


European Price Relations.—Disapproval and even 
alarm about the violent price fluctuations in occupied and 
dependent countries is growing among the Nazi autho- 
rities. In most of these countries, price control is ineffec- 
tive, The Balkan countries lack the efficient civil administra- 
tion Which is the foundation of effective control in Germany. 
In western countries, the administration is paralysed by 
German occupation, and the new economic organisation on 
the German model, which could provide machinery for 





control, is not functioning. European export prices are 
rising at a greater rate than Germany is able to increase 
German export prices. The discrepancy between the 
stabilised exchange rates, once favourable for Germany, 
and export prices is growing. German prices and those 
of Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Slovakia and Denmark, how- 
ever, show some stability in their relationship on the basis 
of special agreements; these countries have either the 
necessary organisation for the control of prices, or else 
Germany’s share in their economy is so great that stability 
can be secured for the time being. In these agreements, 
Germany and the five countries undertake not to increase 
their export prices. 

German circles realise, however, that they cannot stop 
the general trend in the occupied countries. Various 
measures are therefore under consideration. The most 
interesting one is a policy of skimming-off excess export 
prices, and using the funds accumulated from this policy 
to reduce import prices; another suggestion is that the 
State should pay the difference, or that it should be paid 
by a levy on industry. In France, a special export tax 
amounting to 9 per cent of export prices has been levied 
for some time. Germany, however, forced the French 
Government to reduce this tax from 9 per cent to 3 per 
cent on all manufactures exported to Germany. Price move- 
ments in the occupied countries influence the situation in 
Germany. Manufacturers frequently demand prices above 
the fixed maximum because the articles have been manu- 
factured under subcontracts in occupied countries at prices 
ruling in these countries which usually exceed German 
levels. The effects of widespread black market activities in 
occupied countries, moreover, makes most price agreements 
with Germany illusory. The dilemma is obvious. Germany 
is unable to supply the material means for the stabilisation 
of the economies of the occupied countries. Price agree- 
ments and a policy of compensation cannot change this 
fact. 
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and 3 million tons of oil per annum, while Brazil has an 
as yet undeveloped coal and iron basis for an industrial 
economy. Both countries look towards Bolivia because of its 
mineral resources—particularly oil, which is especially im- 
portant for Brazil. The undeveloped oilfields of Camiri and 
Sanandita in Bolivia are coveted by both countries. These 
regions are linked to the rest of Bolivian territory by a few 
highways which are only usable in winter. Brazil conse- 
quently made an important move when it began the con- 
struction of the Corumba-Santa Cruz railway, to be fol- 
lowed by the construction of another railway from Santa 
Cruz to the oilfields of Camiri. 


Russia 


Anniversary Eve 


i» a few days, Soviet Russia will celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of the October Revolution. Twenty-five years 
ago Kerensky’s Russia was tottering under the blows of the 
German war machine and awaiting the coup de grdce which 
was to be delivered to the old regime by Lenin’s party 
at the second all-Russian congress of the Soviets. To-day, 
the country is again bleeding from terrible wounds suffered 
at German hands, but it is fighting on with a stubbornness 
and resourcefulness which it was unable to muster a quarter 
of a century ago. 

On the eve of the anniversary, there is very little of a 
holiday mood in Russia. There is scant time for anniversary 
reminiscences either. So far, the jubilee of the revolution 
has been marked only by the October industrial “ emulation ” 
to increase the supply of munitions and foodstuffs to the 
fronts. There has also been relatively little of the official 
hackneyed optimism that used to colour Soviet press com- 
ments and public statements. Instead, a great deal of matter 
of fact and frank discussion of the hardships and difficulties 
experienced in every branch of life has filled the columns 
of the press. It seems certain that Russia has succeeded 
in overcoming the dangerous internal crisis which developed 
during the German advance on the Don and in the northern 
Caucasus. The battle of Stalingrad has not only saved 
Stalingrad ; it has also hardened and steeled the rest of the 
country for future trials. Now the attention of the Govern- 
ment and of the people alike is again turned to the great 
tasks of building up the country’s war strength in the 
distant eastern centres of production. 

The last week of October has been proclaimed a week 
of “aid for Stalingrad.” Tank and aircraft factories are 
working overtime to supply weapons for the heroic defenders 
of the Volga city. Some of the percentage increases claimed 
are almost incredible. But throughout Russia the name of 
Stalingrad has an appeal strong enough to evoke the arms 
and munitions needed from the factories of the Volga region, 
of the Urals and of the Asiatic republics. 

The confidence which Russia has regained as a result 
of the battle of Stalingrad recently found expression in a 
speech by President Kalinin to the Russian village youth: 

Our army (he said) is now technically better equipped 
and better supplied than ever before. This is unpre- 
cedented in Russian history. For instance, this is the first 
time that Russia has ever fought a war in which her army 
had sufficient shells. 

This is certainly not an overstatement. During 1914-17, 
Russia mobilised no fewer than 18 million men. But at no 
time did the Russian army then possess more than 3 million 
rifles ; and the Tsarist soldier was frequently given a rifle 
of his own only when he reached the front-line trenches. 
The shortage of shells during 1915-17 was felt as acutely 
as the shortage of footwear. Compared with this, Russia’s 
record in this war has been a supreme achievement. No 
complaint about shortage of shells has appeared in any 
front line report during the whole of the Russian campaign, 
though the Russians have frequently been outnumbered in 
tanks and aircraft, the decisive weapons of modern warfare. 


The Battle for Bread 


President Kalinin’s speech was very significant in the 
stress it laid upon the réle of the younger generation in 
the country’s economy and particularly in “the battle for 
bread.” 

The Komsomol and the Pioneers are now the most active 

and vital part of the population. 
The Komsomol has in its ranks young persons from 16 years 
upwards ; the Pioneer organisation consists of children below 
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This move is now being countered by Argentina in the 
construction of the railway from Yacuiba to Santa Cr 
whose inauguration was the occasion of the presidentia] 
meeting. This railway would go east from the oilfields of 
Sanandita, and would be extended to Camiri. There js no 
doubt that Argentina views Brazilian penetration with 
jealousy. Brazil’s entry into the war emphasised even More 
strongly its close relations with the other South American 
countries, which have lined up in one way or another with 
the United Nations, and President Castillo can hardly haye 
forgotten that Brazil has announced its intention to avail 
itself of the war to develop its heavy industry. 


at War 


the age of sixteen. (President Kalinin gave an indication of 
the scope of the call-up when he said that only very few men 
under forty are now left in the villages.) It was to this audi- 
ence in the teens that the President of the Soviet addressed 
his mild and persuasive appeal. He asked them not to rush 
to the towns in search for industrial jobs or for careers in 
liberal professions ; he urged them to stay in the countryside 
for the duration of the war and to shoulder the responsibility 
for Russian agriculture. : 


It is you who in actual fact have to bear the whole 
weight of the war. The whole of life is before you. When we 
have routed the Germans—and we shall rout them, whatever 
happens—it is you who will have to restore what has been 
destroyed, It is you who will have to strengthen and build 
our country. 


Thus, the President touched upon one outstanding change 
which is taking place in Russia’s outlook in the course of 
this war. Russia, which has till now been notably a “ young 
country,” is in a sense getting even younger. In the trying 
years of revolution and civil war and the three five-year 
plans, the older generation exhausted and used up its 
energies at a great pace and the younger generation, too, 
matured much more quickly than in other countries. Under 
the -— of war, the process is being repeated with dramatic 
speed. 


Coal Crisis 


Apart from the problems of manpower and agriculture, 
the coal crisis continues to attract attention. The People’s 
Commissar for the coal industry has just returned to 
Moscow from his journey to the Asiatic mining centre, the 
Kuzbass. In a press interview, he drew a reassuring picture 
of the position in Kuznetsk. He spoke highly of achieve- 
ments there ; the new coal industry was a hundred per cent 
mechanised ; daily output was now 60 per cent higher 
than it was last spring, and a further 25 per cent increase 
in output was envisaged for the close of the year. He also 
disclosed something about the industrial evacuation of 
machinery and manpower from the Donbass to Kuznetsk. 
The evacuation of mechanical equipment seems to have been 
carried out on a massive scale. 


Electric locomotives, conveyor belts, mechanical hewers 
and other machinery are being constructed for the Kuznetsk 
mines at mining equipment factories evacuated to the east 
from the Donetz basin. 


The evacuation of labour seems to have affected highly 
skilled miners—judging by the Commissar’s statement that 
“thousands of Donetz miners are working there.” 

The position in the Kuzbass remains nevertheless some- 
what obscure. M Vakhrushev’s reassuring interview has been 
countered by another statement issued almost simultaneously 
by no less an authority than the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. The Central Committee has acknow- 
ledged the achievement of the Moscow coal-miners who 
have—after the restoration of the pits—surpassed the pre- 
war level of output by 4 per cent. In contrast to this— 


The Central Committee found and made public quite 4 
different state of affairs in the Kuznetsk and Karagande coal 
basins. A number of pits of these basins have worked con- 
siderably worse this year than last year, They failed to fulfil 
the state plan of coal output. 
The statement goes on to charge the regional party organ- 
isation with “having ceased to concern itself with coal 
output” and to announce—in consequence—the dismissal 
of the first secretary of that organisation. 

The battle for coal is in full swing just as the battle for 
bread and the battle of Stalingrad are ; and the outcome 0! 
all three battles still hangs in the balance. 
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German Europe 


Controlling Prices 


HREE years of war have changed the foundations of 
the German price-stop system. Time and again it has 
had to be adapted to new conditions. The result is a mix- 
ture of stopped prices, maximum and minimum prices, and 
state subsidies to hold prices down. Price stability is still 
the official policy; but it is recognised that complete 
stability is impossible. German economy has been working 
ever since the price-stop was decreed in 1936 under con- 
ditions of rising costs of production in agriculture, in the 
coal and steel industry, and most of the substitute industries. 
Since the beginning of the war, and particularly since the 
final concentration of industries this spring, the mainten- 
ance of closed down or restricted factories has added an- 
other charge. The policy of scrapping whole factories and 
the remelting of unused semi-manufactures in the metal 
and iron industry again means higher costs of production. 
Added to this is the lower efficiency of foreign workers. 
All these increases could not be counterbalanced by the 
lower costs of mass production and rationalisation. 

Compared with actual costs, agricultural prices are en- 
tirely artificial. The premiums paid to farmers for almost 
every product are either borne by the state or by a system 
of levies. Premiums paid by the state are estimated at 
Rm. 1,000 millions annually, or nearly 10 per cent of the 
total receipts from farm sales. During the first two years 
of the war, rising costs in the coalmining industry were 
compensated by increasing export prices. This policy is no 
longer possible, and the coalmining companies have been 
asking persistently for a rise in prices. In the iron and steel 
industry, a war premium is paid amounting to roughly ro 
per cent of the original steel price; the cost is partly 
provided by a levy. 

No control can change these hard facts, and even the 
fictitious price indices showed during the period from 
August, 1939, to September, 1942, an increase of 8 pel 
cent in wholesale prices and a rise amounting to Io per 
cent in the index of the cost of living. Dr Fischboeck 
decrees reduction where rationalisation and concentration 
reduce costs. But this field is very narrow, and affects 
only a small part of total output. The fixed or group price 
system for armaments has been partially successful in re- 
ducing inflated cost-plus-profit prices ; and it is now being 
extended to civilian commodities, coupled with a general 
attack on cartel prices. 

The economic press is divided on this problem. Some 
critics think that the system of group prices, if extended 
to the whole economy, would mean complete cartellisation 
because a group price is actually a price cartel. Others think 
that it would be better to extend cartel prices to the whole 
economy on traditional lines. Dr Fischboeck himself has 
demanded a reduction in cartel prices, and threatened to 
dissolve all price cartels which maintain the old prices after 
December 31, 1942. There are signs that Dr Fischboeck 
and his regional price controllers are no longer able to 
control individual prices ; and the tendency to leave costing 
and the fixing of prices to the industrial federations becomes 
more obvious—which will make them competitors of the 
price cartels, a situation which was carefully avoided when 
the Nazis built up the compulsory economic organisation. 

Price policy is discussed invariably in Germany against 
the background of the “classic ” inflation after the last war. 
<very now and then suggestions are made to alter price 
policy so that “ overhanging” or excess purchasing power 
will disappear, or at least be prevented from increasing to 
alarming proportions. Agricultural circles suggested a 
general increase of food prices as the best means of mop- 
ping up the purchasing power. Industrial circles, on the 


other hand, want most of all an increase in the coal and 
steel prices. 


* 


European Price Relations.—Disapproval and even 
alarm about the violent price fluctuations in occupied and 
dependent countries is growing among the Nazi autho- 
rities. In most of these countries, price control is ineffec- 
tive, The Balkan countries lack the efficient civil administra- 
tion Which is the foundation of effective control in Germany. 
In western countries, the administration is paralysed by 
German occupation, and the new economic organisation on 
the German model, which could provide machinery for 





control, is not functioning. European export prices are 
rising at a greater rate than Germany is able to increase 
German export prices. The discrepancy between the 
stabilised exchange rates, once favourable for Germany, 
and export prices is growing. German prices and those 
of Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Slovakia and Denmark, how- 
ever, show some stability in their relationship on the basis 
of special agreements; these countries have either the 
necessary organisation for the control of prices, or else 
Germany’s share in their economy is so great that stability 
can be secured for the time being. In these agreements, 
Germany and the five countries undertake not to increase 
their export prices. 

German circles realise, however, that they cannot stop 
the general trend in the occupied countries. Various 
measures are therefore under consideration. The most 
interesting one is a policy of skimming-off excess export 
prices, and using the funds accumulated from this policy 
to reduce import prices; another suggestion is that the 
State should pay the difference, or that it should be paid 
by a levy on industry. In France, a special export tax 
amounting to 9 per cent of export prices has been levied 
for some time. Germany, however, forced the French 
Government to reduce this tax from 9 per cent to 3 per 
cent on all manufactures exported to Germany. Price move- 
ments in the occupied countries influence the situation in 
Germany. Manufacturers frequently demand prices above 
the fixed maximum because the articles have been manu- 
factured under subcontracts in occupied countries at prices 
ruling in these countries which usually exceed German 
levels. The effects of widespread black market activities in 
occupied countries, moreover, makes most price agreements 
with Germany illusory. The dilemma is obvious. Germany 
is unable to supply the material means for the stabilisation 
of the economies of the occupied countries. Price agree- 
ments and a policy of compensation cannot change this 
fact. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Fire Prevention 


N times of peace, when labour and materials are in 

plentiful supply, the toll of property and materials taken 
by fire is generally regarded from a financial point of view ; 
fire losses are considered to be a matter between the 
insurance companies and the insured. In war, however, when 
labour and materials are scarce, fire losses assume a new 
significance and become a matter of national interest. The 
emphasis is shifted from the financial to the physical aspect, 
for every ton of raw materials and every machine and 
factory destroyed by fire represents a net reduction, however 
small, in productive capacity. The chief merit of the paper 
on fire prevention read by Mr A. S. Hinshelwood, Chairman 
of the Fire Offices Committee, to the Insurance Institute of 
London on Monday last week was its insistence on this 
aspect of fire losses and on the need for a concerted drive 
to reduce the toll taken by them of national resources. 

A vast organisation has been built up to minimise the 
damage done by air raids. But, as Mr Hinshelwood rightly 
pointed out, a determined effort must also be made to 
reduce the wastage caused by ordinary fire losses. Unfor- 
tunately, the fire insurance offices do not assemble and 
publish statistics relating to ordinary fire losses. The only 
data available are those published by the Times, which 
are somewhat conjectural. According to the Times, fire 
losses averaged £9,316,000 a year during the eight years 
from 1932 to 1939. They rose to an annual average of 
£11,447,000 in 1940 and 1941, and during the first eight 
months of the current year losses, at £9,379,000, exceeded 
the annual average for 1932-39. It may be argued, not 
without justification, that the increase in losses is due to 
rising values and does not represent a corresponding wast- 
age of physical resources. It may also be contended that, in 
view of the blackout, the rising tempo of industrial activity 
and other factors, the figures are not unduly high, and that, 
in any case, they represent only a minute proportion of 
Britain’s total physical assets in materials, plant and build- 
ings. But, even if allowance is made for all these factors, 
there is no room for complacency. 

In Mr Hinshelwood’s view, the figures are “a national 
reproach.” The destruction of, say, 1,000 tons of rubber in 
a warehouse may be a small matter financially, but physically 
it represents a serious loss which cannot be made good at 
the present time. The argument of the insurance offices is 
that a large proportion—some place it at no less than §0 per 
cent—of fires 


originate in some simple, stupid act of forgetfulness or care- 
ness—a burning cigarette end or lighted match tossed 
negligently away, inflammable materials thrown unnoticed 
against electric stoves, electric irons left on and forgotten. 


It is contended, moreover, that fires have occurred in 
factories for which fire-watchers “ are known or are believed 
to have been unwittingly responsible.” An investigation 
recently carried out by nine members of the Fire Offices 
Committee into the causes of fires believed to be connected 
with the presence of fire-watchers on the premises showed 
that there were 8o fires in 1941 and the first half of 1942, 
of which there was evidence to support that belief—though 
it is admitted that, since the cause of fire is often consumed 
in the fire itself, such evidence can rarely be conclusive. 
And, on the credit side, account must be taken of the fires 
which have been detected and tackled at an early stage 
by fire-watchers. On the whole, however, the insurance 
offices’ case that a large proportion of fires are caused by 
negligence or carelessness seems conclusive; and in view 
of their belief that, in the absence of further corrective 
measures, losses will tend to grow, their emphasis on the 
need for more positive measures of prevention is justified. 

As Mr Hinshelwood pointed out in his address, there are 
three parties concerned with the problem of fire prevention 
—the public, the Government and the insurance offices. 
During the many years of their existence the insurance 


offices of Britain have contributed much towards the pre- 
vention of fires. In particular, the tariff system of differentia] 
rating, built up and perfected during the past 150 years, 
has led to an appreciable reduction in fire hazard. As long 
as a hundred years ago, tariffs contained provisions for 
penalties in rating for dangerous features, such as imperfect 
party walls, timber stairs and partitions, dangerous light- 
ing and heating, floor openings, unprotected skylights, and 
so on. Differential rates of premium were even then charged 
for what were known as fireproof and non-fireproof build- 
ings, and lists of hazardous goods and trades were in 
existence. The principle of differential rates has since been 
extended and developed. As a result of their long experience 
in fire prevention, the fire offices have built up an efficient 
organisation, and have evolved standards for many technical 
devices, such as automatic sprinklers and iron doors, 
invaluable in wartime. 

The increase in fire hazards, due to the war, and the 
passing under Government control of thousands of factories 
and the greater part of the food and raw material supplies, 
made it necessary for the Government to collaborate closely 
with the insurance offices. Early in the war, under the 
threat of incendiary air attack, Government departments 
established their own organisations as a means to minimise 
losses caused by fires. When, with the extension of Govern- 
ment control over material resources, the work of these 
organisations and of the insurance offices began to overlap, 
the latter decided to make their knowledge and machinery, 
which had always been at the disposal of the Government, 
more readily accessible. In areas corresponding roughly to 
those of the Regional Commissioners, with special areas 
for Merseyside and Clydeside, the industry set up technical 
committees to advise Government departments on fire 
prevention matters, and to carry out surveys for them. 
Collaboration grew steadily, and many problems, especially 
of storage, have been successfully solved by these technical 
committees. Nevertheless, there are reasons for believing that 
the Government is not yet making the fullest possible use 
of the technical organisation and experience of the insur- 
ance industry. Mr. Hinshelwood’s suggestion that, in the 
absence of a single controlling authority, serious considera- 
tion might be given to the establishment in each department 
of a responsible officer, charged with the duty of ensuring 
the provision of efficient fire prevention arrangements in all 
premises coming within its control, and that still greater 
use might be made of the experience and organisation of 
the insurance industry, are undoubtedly sound. It is worth 
emphasising that the taking of proper precautions against 
ordinary fire strengthens the power of resistance to in- 
cendiary air attack. 

But neither the insurance industry, with its differential 
tariffs and organisation, nor the Government can solve the 
problem of fire losses due to negligence and carelessness, 
which, on the evidence of the fire offices, constitute a large 
proportion of the total toll taken by fires. The fire offices 
have rightly taken the view that this problem can only be 
mitigated by making the public conscious of its seriousness 
at the present time when every ton of food and materials, 
and every machine counts in the war effort. To this end 
they have in preparation a nation-wide publicity campaign 
which has been welcomed by the Government departments 
concerned—foreshadowing, for the first time in the history 
of insurance, the launching of a collective publicity 
campaign. 

In sum, ihe waste of resources through avoidable fires is 
a running sore which cannot be tolerated any longer. The 
insurance offices have recognised that, while much can be 
accomplished by technical improvements and close col- 
laboration with the Government, the assistance of the 
public must be enlisted to reduce the toll taken by sheer 
negligence. The only criticism is that the campaign was not 
launched long ago ; but this is a criticism of the Government 
as much as of the insurance industry, which has now taken 
the initiative. 
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Finance and Banking 


Making-Up Influences 

The money market has, this week, felt the effects of 
the October making-up, and credit has been in somewhat 
shorter supply. This, however, is not to say that conditions 
have even approached stringency, On each day there has 
been an outlet for bills with one or other of the clearing 
banks, and though the market has had to take up a sub- 
stantial amount of bills—at the last tender for Treasury 
bills it obtained 35 per cent of its larger applications— 
there has been no need to seek official assistance. It is inter- 
esting to note that the clearing banks are endeavouring to 
place more reliance than before on their bill maturities for 
window-dressing the positions on their respective making- 
up days. This can be seen from the increased keenness with 
which the banks ask for bills maturing on the day in 
question. The September window-dressing appears to have 
been up to recent standards. The cash ratio shown in the 
aggregate clearing bank statements was 10.3 per cent, while 
the true figure, calculated from the weekly bankers’ deposit 
totals at the Bank of England and the clearing banks’ till 
money, seems to have been about 8.3 per cent. The dis- 
parity between the two percentages would thus have 
amounted to 20.2 per cent, against 21 per cent for August 
and 18.1 per cent for July. This week’s Bank return shows 
some exceptionally interesting movements. In the first place, 
the circulation continues its steady, upward course and, 
helped on this occasion by the usual end-of-the-month 
influences, has risen by £4,145,000 to the new high record 
of £847,030,000. Despite this movement and the heavy 
payments on Treasury bills and TTDR’s, bankers’ deposits 
have risen by £2,368,000, and at £141,100,000 are at a level 
attuned to the current window-dressing period. One of the 
factors helping to explain the resistance of bankers’ deposits 
is the further running down of public deposits by 
£3,493,000, a movement which has reduced their total to 
£3,756,000, the lowest figure on record for at least this 
century. The other active influence in the bank cash posi- 
tion has been a reduction of £3,012,000 in other accounts. 
Changes in securities cancel out, a rise of £6,892,000 in 
other securities being counter-balanced by a wall of 
£6,899,000 in Government securities. 


* * * 


A Treasury Bill Landmark 


When the £85 millions of Treasury bills, issued by 
tender this week, have been taken up, the outstanding 
amount of Treasury bills issued through the weekly tender 
will have reached £1,000 millions. This landmark in the 
history of the Treasury bill issue gains emphasis from the 
fact that on the outbreak of the war the corresponding figure 
stood at £500 millions, and the total of such bills will have 
exactly doubled over the intervening three years and two 
months. At the same time, the total Treasury bill issue 
has risen from £1,118 millions to £2,693 millions (this latest 
available figure being that for September 3oth, and it follows 
that the Treasury bills issued through the tap have, since 
the beginning of the war, almost trebled. The larger relative 
and absolute increase in the bills issued through the tap is 
not surprising. In the first place, it is from this source thut 
the requirements of public departments are fed. Among 
these, one of the most important is the issue department 
of the Bank of England, and the increase of £300 millions in 
the fiduciary issue probably finds its main counterpart in 
an increased issue of tap Treasury bills. In addition to 
satisfying the requirements of public departments, the tap 
is also the source from which certain, but not all, of the 
Empire central banks are fed with Treasury bills. The 
weekly issues of Treasury bills by tender include some semi- 
official applications, including those from the banking de- 
partment of the Bank of England. It should be noted that 
Whereas the total of these bills will have doubled between 
September, 1939, and the end of next week, the clearing 
banks’ holdings of bills actually showed a small drop of 
{2,500,000 between August, 1939, and September, 1942. 
Even allowing for a considerable diversion from commercial 
to Treasury bills in the banks’ portfolios, it is evident that 
only a small part of the increase in the tender issue of bills 
has gone to the banking system, and that the bulk of it must 
be represented by applications of a more or less official 
character. 


The Banks’ Ten Thousand 


The really important recommendations of the Kennet 
Committee on the release of manpower from banking are to 
be found in section 20 of the report of the first of the sub- 
committees. This section suggests that the clearing and 
Scottish banks (which between them account for about 
three-quarters of the manpower under review) should 
immediately be required to operate with 90 per cent of their 
pre-war staffs and that this reduction should be carried to 
85 per cent by next March. These institutions employed 
75,287 people at the outbreak of the war, and that figure 
has since been reduced to 73,976, with, of course, much 
greater changes in the sex and age distribution of the staffs. 
To cut the overall numbers to 9o per cent of the pre-war 
total will mean liberating some 6,000 people, and by next 
March, when the banks will be working with 85 per cent 
of the pre-war total, that release will have grown to about 
10,000. As these banks have, since the outbreak of the war, 
achieved a net economy of staff amounting to 1,300 only 
(and that over a period which has witnessed an average 
1§ per cent closing of branches) it will be seen that the 
task facing the banks in complying with the recommenda- 
tions of the Kennet Committee is not small, That it can 
be accomplished is implied in the fact that this, most 
momentous of all the Kennet recommendations, was made 
on the initiative of the banks themselves. The committee 
makes many suggestions designed to achieve this economy 
of staff—some of them of uncertain value, as, for example, 
the elimination of checks and counter-checks, which might 
well lead to the loss of more man-hours chasing errors than 
those now devoted in maintaining the high standard of 
accuracy, 

* * * 


Branch Telescoping 


For banking, the basic recommendation of the Kennet 
Committee, however, is that concerning the closing of 
branches. If this is to achieve anything like the required 
economy of staff, it must proceed on more co-operative lines 
than those which have marked progress hitherto. That 
may mean inter-bank telescoping, a subject so charged 
with difficulties that the committee have shirked even men- 
tioning it. It is on the possibilities of further closing of 
branches that the recommendations of the committee stand 
or fall. The other suggestions made in the course 
of the report amount to very little. Centralised bookkeeping 
may economise some staff and keep machines fully em- 
ployed in large centres, where the work of several 
branches might be handled on the machines of one office, 
even if night shifts have to be worked. But this reorganisa- 
tion of book-keeping systems would take time to get into its 
stride and the consequent economies of manpower would 
be modest. The reduction of services rendered to the public, 
including shortened banking hours, may also release a small 
proportion of personnel. That might well be true of the sug- 
gestion that large firms be encouraged to pay smaller salaries 
in cash rather than by cheque. Such a course would admit- 
tedly save some of the clearing work, but it would increase 
the work involved in receiving and transporting currency. 
It might even cause an increase in the demand for cur- 
rency sufficient to require additional minting of copper and 
silver coins, with a resulting waste of labour and materials. 
The problem of labour in the banking industry must not be 
viewed in vacuo, and, in some respects, the Kennet Com- 
mittee have, perhaps, fallen into this error. 
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As for the rest of the banking system, little is expected in 


the way of further manpower release. The Bank of England 


has increased its staff from 3,529 at the outbreak of the war 
to 4,194, but its work has been so swollen by the Defence 
Regulations (the Exchange Control alone employs 1,164 


people) that the growth in numbers is hardly surprising. The 


trustee savings banks will release some 70 men of military 
age now deferred. The discount houses have reduced their 


staffs from 317 to 177. The accepting houses’ staffs are down 
from 2,940 to 1,499. The scope for manpower economy in 
these specialised fields is thus restricted in the extreme. 
In all these directions, the best means of achieving the re- 
quired further concentration is for the deferment of men 
of military age to be reviewed with greater regularity and 
severity than have hitherto been exercised. 


* * * 


Banks and Trade Terms 

An interesting decision given by the Court of Appeal 
last week defines, with a precision which will be welcomed 
in all banking circles, the degree to which paying banks 
should be conversant with the terms of trade in various 
commodities, when honouring drafts drawn in conformity 
with letters of credit opened by them. The case arose out 
of a sale of Indian ground nuts by J. H. Rayner and Co., 
acting for undisclosed principals, to buyers in Denmark. 
The payment was to be made by a credit issued by Hambros 
Bank on the instruction of a Danish bank. Denmark was 
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invaded by Germany before the goods could be delivereg 
These goods were seized by the British Government ang 
sold—at a loss—in South Africa. When the bill of lading 
was presented to Hambros Bank in London, it was foun 
that it did not correspond with the wording of the letter of 
credit. The latter authorised payments of drafts against the 
shipment of “ Coromandel ground-nuts in bags.” The bjjj 
of lading, for its part, referred to “ machine shelled ground. 
nut kernels.” In view of this discrepancy, Hambros Bank 
unable as they were to get in touch with their customer in 
Denmark, refused to honour the draft, though they hag 
ample funds for the purpose. On the first hearing in a lower 
Court, judgment had been given for the plaintiffs py 
Mr Justice Atkinson on the ground that the two descriptions 
of the goods in question would be regarded as identical 
by the trade and that, in refusing to pay, the bank had 
broken its obligation under the credit. This decision was 
reversed in the Court of Appeal last week. It was cop. 
tended by Lord Justice MacKinnon that “it was quite 
impossible to hold that banks must be affected with know. 
ledge of the customs of the various trades in which their 
customers might be concerned,” and that the bank was 
entitled to refuse payment on the ground that the documents 
did not precisely comply with the conditions on which the 
credit was granted. The case is of special character, since 
in normal times any slight hitch of this kind would be 
cleared up in a matter of hours by cable or telephone. But 
the clear definition of the banker’s duty in such matters js 
of more fundamental importance than is implied by the 
unusual circumstances that led to this particular case. 


Investment 


Equity Yields 


The index of The Financial News, reproduced on the 
accompanying chart, shows a further rise of some 3.7 per 
cent for equities over the past four weeks, and one of 
rather under 0.§ per cent in fixed interest securities. The 
former figure understates the position in that it takes no 
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cognisance of some of the sections, such as foreign bonds 
and railways, which have played a very prominent part in 
the recent rise. The subsequent remarks, therefore, apply to 
only a limited section of equities, and exclude altogether 
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some frankly speculative sections in which the maximum 
interest receivable is limited. The fixed interest index first 
touched its present level at the end of August, 1934, when 
partial control of the capital market had already effected a 
very material decline in the rate of interest. Strangely 
enough, the equity index was at that time less than 2 per 
cent below its present level, having climbed painfully up 
from the nadir of 51.3 touched at the end of May, 1932, 
when depression was at its height. Between that date and 
the outbreak of war, the fixed interest index touched its 
present level three times, the last early in February, 1937, 
when the equity index was 122.9. It will, thus, be seen 
that the existing relation between the prices of fixed interest 
and variable dividend shares—as far as they are covered 
by these indices—is that associated with acute depression in 
trade, and the uncertainty that goes with it. At present, the 
uncertainties may be greater, but they concern different 
things. The yield basis on industrial equities, as shown by 
The Actuaries’ Investment Index, which, of course, applies 
to a much wider selection, was 3.68 in August, 1934, and 
3.76 in February, 1937. At the end of last month, it had 
declined to 4.83, and is now doubtless somewhat lower. To 
what is the difference of a point in yield margin due? 
Presumably, partly to political hazards, such as the con- 
tinuance of discriminatory legislation against risk-bearing 
shares, and partly to the fact that the war risk is still 
appreciable. Of these, the importance of the latter must 
decline, on the assumption that the United Nations are to 
win, But it is difficult to say what will happen as to the 
former. It seems self-evident that there must be a mode- 
rately high reward for risk-bearing, if the country is to play 
its part and achieve anything approaching prosperity, but 
this is a conclusion of which many have still to be 
convinced, 


* * * 


Reform of Accounts 


Of a number of letters received in connection with the 
article, Accountants and Accounts, in The Economist of 
September 26th, two appear on pages 539 and 540. Any state- 
ment of Mr de Paula must be given great weight, both on 
account of his wide experience, and because he is one of the 
most energetic and successful pioneers of informative 
accounts. There is no doubt that the legal position is as 
stated. Extra-legal action is, however, the only means of 
securing a rapid change, such as seems to be called for. We 
would repeat our suggestion of joint action among auditors. 
It is still possible that an approach to the problem by the 
profession as a whole would have results which the attempts 
of individual auditors, to overcome the conservatism of the 
average board, have failed to produce. 
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The authors of the second letter are also well-known 
protagonists of reform. The profit and loss account which 
they submit contains almost everything which would appear 
necessary in the case of the ordinary company. Total ex- 
enses—item I—presumably give the true factory cost of 
the product, which it is desirable should be known. It will 
be noted that the authors balk at stating total remuneration 
of directors. A good deal has been made of this at various 
times, but a more useful figure would be a special item 
for all service contracts as part of administrative charges. 
Alternatively, it might be made obligatory to provide a 
statement, in general terms, of any special charges against 
profits for such purposes. Under the heading selling ex- 

ses, it would in some cases almost certainly be desirable 
to give the cost of advertising as a separate item, unless it 
proved the case that the object of this particular disclosure 
could be secured more easily in other ways. Subject to 
these comments, and the supposition that additions to, and 
drafts on, reserves are sufficiently informative, the statement 
gives all that can be expected from a profit and loss account. 
Its general adoption would be a tremendous step forward. 
As to balance-sheets, the improvement over the past twenty 
years has been great in many, but most still fall short of 
what is desirable. It is, however, evident that our corre- 
spondents’ desire for reform, if it starts with the worst 
feature of accounts as now published, does not stop there. 


* * * 


Kennet Report Effects 


Comment on the banking and insurance aspects of the 
Kennet Committee’s report appears on pages 547 and 538. 
So far as the Stock Exchange is directly concerned, 
it has gained the official recognition of its utility, On the 
question of manpower, the report gives it one paragraph 
which, in substance, says that, in the general release of 
staff, individuals, firms and the institution itself have done 
all that could be expected, and that no further special 
measures are necessary, Similarly, the process of amalga- 
mation can be left to the force of competition operating 
in the context of wartime charges and duties. There are, 
however, two matters which concern the market indirectly : 
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the project for closing the banks at 2.30 instead of 3 p.m., 
and the injunction to these bodies not to go out after, inter 
alia, investment business. It is not easy to say what effect 
the latter will have on the actual volume of stock exchange 
business passing through their hands. Brokers have always 
maintained that, on a large amount of business coming to 
them from this source, the expense incurred was not 
covered by the net commission received. If there is any 
appreciable change in practice, they will have the oppor- 
tunity to test the truth of this belief. The recommendation 
that the banks should close haif an hour earlier, if imple- 
mented, will presumably make no difference to the normal 
working day of the market. It has already emancipated 
itself from the habit of making its hours of opening con- 
form to those of banks. It will, however, affect, as has been 
the case before, the ability to accept and deliver stock. 
Presumably, the hour up to which stock must be accepted 
will be made earlier, either by the whole thirty minutes or, 
possibly, by half as much, and this will mean, unless posts 
can be expedited—a long-standing grievance, about which 
it seems nothing can be done—that more stock will be 
held over until next day. This will mean a further slight 
delay in the average length of time taken to settle bargains, 
but it is a drawback which the investor must be prepared to 
accept, since it appears that earlier closing to the public will 
help to economise banking staffs. One thing the trustees 
and managers might do—namely, institute a system of 
“aircraft overhead” warnings as the criterion for closing 
the House, instead of emptying it on every alert—an 
astonishing relic of 1939-40. 


* x * 


Cunard Payments 


The announcement that Cunard Steam Ship is to pay 
off eleven years’ arrears of second preference dividend ought 
not to have caused any surprise. Sir Percy Bates announced 
his hope to effect this repayment at the annual meeting in 
April, and it was evident that, unless the profits of 1942 
were much below those of 1941, the payment ought to have 
been possible. Unfortunately, in the absence of accounts 
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for the operating companies, it is impossible to know what 
past earnings really were, let alone what the near future 
will be, while Sir Percy’s statements suggested that he was 
very uncertain about post-war prospects. For all these 
reasons, it is rather surprising that the 6 per cent second 
preference shares should have risen from 138 to ISI on 
the news, while the first preference rose three points 10 
101} and the {1 ordinary some 2s. to 21s. 9d. The ex- 
planation advanced for the high level of the second 
preference is that they are held by those who pay income 
tax on profits, not dividends, so that the arrears payment 
is worth more to them than the figure of 33 points net. 
This is supported by the fact that the ex dividend price 
is 106, giving a yield of £5 13s. 1d. per cent. This yield 
appears to presuppose a continuance of profits well above 
recent pre-war years for a considerable period, while the 
price of the ordinary, now 21Is., points to the same atti- 
tude. Even if, at the moment the war ends, shipping is 
still in short supply, productive capacity will be 
tremendous; and it is probable that a supply will arise 
which will be surplus to normal post-war requirements. 
Much of this will be unsuitable, and the general process 
of readjustment to post-war conditions is likely to be as 
difficult for shipping as for any industry. 


*x * * 


Celanese Development 


The meeting of Celanese second preference 
holders rejected the revised scheme on a _ show of 
hands and, a poll being demanded, the meeting 


was adjourned to November 6th. The board had made 
a minor concession by raising the rate payable on the 
funding certificates from 4 to § per cent. This is, however, 
considered insufficient by the Shareholders Committee, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Association of Invest- 
ment Trusts is any more impressed by it. While the con- 
cession raises the value of the certificates, it fails completely 
to meet even the first requisite of such a scheme, namely, 
that provision should be made for rapid redemption of the 
certificates, placed clearly ahead of payments to the equity 
holders. It was, therefore, to be expected that independent 
holders of the second preference capital would reject the 
scheme. It is to be hoped that the committee will continue to 
urge the need for conservative policy, which is rendered the 
more necessary by the past history of the undertaking. 
Apparently the company has no intention of disclosing its 
EPT standard, pleading reasons of security ; it thus remains 
impossible to form a reasoned judgment as to the best form 
which the offer to the preference shareholders should take. 


Company Notes 


Murex Accounts 


The Murex accounts for the year to June 30th last 
show a moderate rise in total profits after depreciation 
from £587,013 to £629,368. The chairman, Mr George P. 
Joseph, points out that ARP and war damage insurance 
have also been charged directly to trading profits. The 
improvement is more than outweighed by a rise in tax 
liability from £370,000 to £421,500, while the directors 
have decided to allocate £25,000 to obsolescence reserve, 
which has received no contribution since £50,000 in 
1938-39. There is a consequent fall in the available surplus, 
and the 20 per cent total payment on ordinary capital is 
covered by a rate of some 35.0 against 41.9 per cent. This 
calculation assumes that the amounts reserved against 
advances to a subsidiary will not be required. It is still 
possible to transfer £50,000 against £75,000 to general 
reserve, and to imcrease the carry forward from £107,145 
to £115,339. 

Mr Joseph defends the company’s conservative distribu- 
tion policy on the grounds that censiderable funds will—as 
is undoubtedly the case—be necessary for reconstruction in 
the post-war period. He draws attention to the satisfactory 
development of the important subsidiary, Murex Welding 
Processes, and in particular to the potentialities of electrical 
welding. The consolidated statement shows a rise in net 
liquid assets from £498,497 to £538,755, for which a jump 
in stocks from £598,767 to £920,621 is largely responsible. 
There is a decline in the total of consolidated cash holdings 
and trustee securities of some £70,000. The company’s 
balance sheet shows net loans to subsidiaries of £201,551 
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against £135,270. Consolidated depreciation allocations, 
according to the chairman, amount to £66,337 against 
capital expenditure of £166,402, while total reserves and 


Years ended June 30 

1940 194] 1942 

4 / 4 
otal profits after depreciation 234,987 587,013 629 368 
Obsolescence reserve . . 25,000 
ee 902.353 370,000 421 500 
Other expenses ......<..0.. 8,579 3,791 4,174 
Preference dividends (gross) 3,500 3,500 5,500 

Ordinary shares 

OE 5 5 X60s% eee 220.556 209,722 175,194 
Paid . es 118,750 100,000 100,000 
k:arned ' cee 37 °6 41-9 3540 

reaa ©. 4% ..«. 20 20 20 
General reserve*. . 87,242 106,000 67,000 
Carry forward..... *103,423 107,145 115,339 


§ Including 2} per cent. cash bonus. 

* Including £50,172 reserve for investments in enemy occupied 
territory in 1940; £31,000 and £17,000 reserve against advances 
to a subsidiary in 1941 and 1942, respectively. 

; After deducting £1,307 loss on sale of investments 


surplus are up from £817,152 to £940,435. Clearly, the 
financial set-up and the profit position of the whole concern 
remain exceptionally solid. The £1 ordinary shares at 
96s. 3d. ex dividend yield £4 3s. 1d. per cent. 


* * * 


Thomas W. Ward 

Despite a fall of some £11,000 in total profits, after 
tax, for the year to June 3oth last, the equity surplus earned 
by Thomas W. Ward has been substantially maintained. 
Depreciation absorbs some £2,600 less at £49,008, other 
charges being relatively unchanged. Equity earnings, at 
£88,717 against £95,893, represent a fall in the rate of 
only 0.3 points to 16.1 per cent, so that it is clear that 
higher tax liability is mainly responsible for the apparent 
setback. The 11} per cent dividend paid for the past three 
years is amply covered, the transfer of £25,000 to reserve— 
bringing the total of the fund to £175,000—is repeated, and 
the carry forward raised from £126,048 to £127,890. 


Years to June 30, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ f f 
Trading profits* 185,293 186,098 177,945 
lotal income. 193,17] 194,845 183,892 
Depreciation . 55,036 51,625 49,008 
Staff funds..... ; 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Preference divs. . ’ : 40,625 38,594 37,500 
Ie mplovees divs 4,077 3,733 3,667 
Ordinary shares : 
eS ree 88,433 95,893 S8 717 
| eee 74,250 64,969 61,875 
Earned % ... ; ? 13-3 16-4 16:1 
peea % ..... oa 11} 11} 11} 
To reserve ....... eee 25,000 25,000 
Carry forward... 120,123 126,048 127,890 


Aiter works expenses and taxation. 


The relative stability of the net surplus is clearly due to 
an expansion in turnover. It is in any case clear that a 
concern engaged in general engineering and quarrying is 
likely to have handled more business last year, and the 
Thomas W. Ward balance sheet, with a rise in debtors from 
£1,162,222 to £1,364,595 amd a decline in cash holdings 
from £165,116 to £151,204, confirms this impression. 
Stocks are some £78,000 higher at £618,543 and, since there 
is a contraction in creditors from £1,158,616 to £1,442,920, 
net liquid assets show a modest increase. In all the cir- 
cumstances, the results are satisfactory, and there is little 
fear that the current rate of dividend will fail to be earned 
in the near future. The £1 ordinary shares at 33s. 9d. ¢x 
dividend vield £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Harrisons and Crosfield 


The rise in net profits of Harrisons and Crosfield of 
some £63,500 to £413,656—an all-time record—in the year 
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to June 30th last is the more remarkable in that it is earned 
after complete provision for taxation in all countries where 
the concern has interests. The directors state that £107,583 
iss on sale of investments has been written off direct from 
tax reserve no longer required, The allocation of profits 
over the past three years is analysed in the table below. 
The directors are wisely transferring £250,000 to war con- 
tingencies and drawing the £26,250 required for the pay- 
ment of 5 per cent dividends on management and deferred 
shares, against 25 per cent on the latter in the two previous 
years, from dividend equalisation account, which received 
{50,000 in 1938-39. On the assumption that the transfer to 
war contingencies will in fact be required, equity earnings 
amount to 4.9 against 27.0 per cent. The striking improve- 
ment in earnings in a year, more than half of which saw 
the onset of Japanese aggression, is due, as Mr H. Eric 
Miller pointed out, to the spread of the group’s interests— 
which is much greater than generally supposed—and to the 
poom in tea prices prior to the Government purchase 
scheme. Mr Miller’s defence of the ethics of commodity 
control and of the civil administration of Malaya provides 
the basis of his plea for the future status of the natural 


Years ended June 30 
1940 1941 1942 

Profits after tax & depreciation 340,622 350,161 *413 656 
Preference and pref. ord. diys 137,800 137,800 137,800 
Management share divs. and 

directors’ remuneration 77,500 77,500 16,250 
War contingencies 251) 000 
Deferred stock 

Earned %, ..... 25-1 27 0 {-Y 

Paid (total) .. 125,000 125,000 25,000 

Paid (total) : 25 25 ) 
Dividend equalisation .. Di 26 250 
Carry forward.... 164,735 174,596 185,452 

* {107,583 loss on sale of investments written off from tax 
reserve no lonver required 


’ 


rubber producer in the post-war world. Whatever the set-up 
then to be determined by the United Nations, Harrisons 
and Crosfield certainly faces the future with exceptionally 
good prospects, both on account of the size of its liquid 
resources and of the growing geographical spread of its 
interests. After taking account of provision for final divi- 
dends, the balance sheet shows a rise in net liquid assets— 
excluding those definitely stated to be in enemy-occupied 
territories—of £681,373 to £1,430,744, produced mainly by 
arise of about £1,000,000 in cash and gilt-edged and falls 
of some £554,000 in stocks and £330,000 in liabilities. Inter- 
company items have moved £274,806 against the parent, 
while the valuation of subsidiary companies and commercial 
investments is down by £707,010, owing to writing off and 
sales. From this calculation, there is excluded £186,764 sub- 
sidiaries in enemy possession, which with £61,113 net liquid 
assets similarly placed, is just covered by the reserve appro- 
priation. Finally, fixed assets are lower by £62,828. Total 
reserves are down by £126,250 and the carry forward in- 
creased by £10,856. The £1 deferred ordinary shares, at 
47s. 6d. yield £2 2s. 6d. per cent. 
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Fairbairn Lawson Accounts 


The full accounts of Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour, 
the Leeds and Belfast engineering concern, show that the 
resumption of ordinary dividends is amply justified by results 
for the year to March 31st last. Total profits rose from 
£163,660, after allocation of £20,000 for tax reserve, to 
£191,247 before tax. Despite an increase in depreciation 
from £17,949 to £30,101, the balance on profit and loss 
account, before all taxation in the latest year, is up from 
£111,436 to £133,115. The eventual agreement of EPT 
liability with the Inland Revenue authorities has resulted in 
the provision in the latest accounts of £225,868 for tax and 
contingencies in respect of the past three years. All that 
can be said is that £44,326 has been earned, over three 
years, for preferred and ordinary shares. The sum 
available on the year, after meeting all charges, and 
bringing in the carry forward, amounts to £115,173, 
from which the directors are paying 10 per cent 
on the preference capital as before, Is per Is share 
on the preferred ordinary capital—the first dividend 
ever paid—and ro per cent on the ordinary capital—the first 
payment since § per cent in 1923. There remains a carry 
forward of £96,315, against £207,926, subject to EPT. Since 
total earnings last year reached the highest level of the past 
decade, and demand, especially for the general engineering 
side of the company’s business, is likely to continue to 
expand, it is probable that the ordinary shareholders may 
see a further payment for the current year. The balance-sheet 
suggests that turnover has considerably increased. Debtors 
and the total of stocks and work in progress show satis- 
factory rises, while trade creditors, including taxation, are 
up from £154,777 to £430,913. The cash position is also less 
strained with a reduction in bank overdraft from £235,981 
to £89,612, and an increase in cash holdings from the low 
level of £987 to £2,458. The chairman, Mr. J. K. Anderson, 
points out that the heavy liability for EPT makes it im- 
possible for the present to eliminate the company’s debt to 
its bankers. The Is ordinary shares, at 2s 6d ex dividend, 
yield £4 per cent, a level which implies ccnsiderable 
confidence in the future, 


x * * 


Horden Collieries Dividend 


The announcement that Horden Collieries are to dis- 
tribute a final dividend of 5 per cent for the year to 
September 3oth last, bringing the total payment on ordinary 
capital to 7} per cent as in the two previous years, points 
to a remarkable stability of earnings. The preliminary state- 
ment shows net profits of £173,522, against £171,468 and 
£173,639 in 1939-40. On the assumption that debenture 
interest and sinking fund together require some £59,500, 
the rate of equity earnings would appear to have risen from 
7-5 to 7.7 per cent, the same as in 1939-40. Last year, the 
chairman indicated that, for at least half the year, demand 
had outstripped the company’s capacity to supply it, and 
it must be assumed that this position has continued 
throughout the latest financial period. Since prices of out- 
put are controlled by the Government, the slight rise in the 
net figure is no doubt due mainly to strict control of 
costs, which are known to have shown an upward tendency 
during the year in question. In all the circumstances, the 
preliminary results suggest successful management and the 
balance sheet will be awaited with interest. The £1 ordinary 
stock, at 24s. 6d., yields £6 5s. per cent. , 


Industry and Trade 


Census of Cars 


The Ministry of Supply has decided to take a census 
of laid-up motor vehicles, including tyres, to be completed 
by November 18th. In view of the virtual cessation of 
private car manufacture and of the shortage of rubber, 
laid-up motor cars and their tyres are a valuable reserve that 
can be drawn upon in case of need. The size of this reserve 
is substantial ; the number of private cars not currently in 
use is believed to be between §00,000 and 750,000 units. 
The taking of the census does not mean that large numbers 
of cars will be requisitioned in the near future, but it will 
Ptovide the Government with the information that will 
enable it to meet its needs as they occur. So far as tyres are 
concerned, Sir Kenneth Lee, Director-General of Controls, 
Pointed out that it would be necessary to draw upon them 
in order to bridge the gap until supplies of synthetic rubber 


become available ; his statement suggests that no synthetic 
rubber has yet reached this country from the United States. 
Serviceable tyres on laid-up vehicles can be fitted to cars 
engaged on essential work; other tyres can be retreaded 
and put into service again; those beyond repair can be 
used in the production of reclaimed rubber. Compensation 
for requisitioned vehicles and tyres will be paid after care- 
ful valuation ; in case of disagreement owners will have the 


<ngeeely of appealing under the Compensation (Defence) 
Act. 


Petrol Allowances 


Last week, Mr Geoffrey Lloyd announced further reduc- 
tions in the civilian petro! allowances, to take effect from 
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December. In the case of motorists whose work is directly 
related to the war, there will be a general reduction of 
10 per cent in the case of normal allowances, and more 
on the larger, for journeys made in the course of their work. 
War-working motorists who receive an allowance for 
journeys between home and place of duty can no longer 
expect to use their own car every day and must enter into 
sharing arrangements. The maximum allowances of persons 
not directly engaged in war work—doctors presumably— 
will be reduced by 25 per cent. Comparable reductions will 
be imposed on the consumption of Government Depart- 
ments and Local Authorities. There will be special arrange- 
ments to discourage further the use of high-powered cars. 
The use of town gas as fuel for road vehicles will be 
restricted. On the other hand, it is not intended to make 
any immediate general reduction in domestic allowances, 
though the tightening up of the means test will be con- 
tinued. The fact is that after the basic ration was, very 
reluctantly, abolished, the means test was applied far too 
liberally. There is hardly a person in the country who does 
not see or hear of flagrantly unnecessary motoring: cars with 
CD or “ Doctor” on them drawn up at Hurlingham or in 
the country at week-ends; fleets of official cars at public 
functions in London; petrol allowances for visiting fox- 
hounds ; uniformed officers on war savings business driving 
leisurely about the Home Counties, when a perfectly 
adequate train service is available; and so on. Moreover, 
even when a petrol ration has been granted for some 
necessary, semi-necessary and hardly necessary purpose, 
there is no check on whether the petrol is actually used for 
that purpose. What is to prevent a person who has a separate 
ration for Red Cross work, Women’s Institute work, County 
Council work, shopping and church-going from curtailing 
these “duties” to a token minimum, and then using the 
bulk of the rations granted for pleasure motoring? Any 
flat-rate reductions that are made in allowances will, of 
course, be a corresponding increase in petrol saved. But 
petrol will continue to be wasted unless adequate measures 
are taken to check the purposes for which it is actually 
used. If only a few drivers on pleasure bent are stopped, 
prosecuted and heavily fined, and sufficient publicity is 
given, the example would probably serve as an effective 


deterrent. 
* x 7 


Differential Food Rationing 


Distribution of food in this country has been, in the 
main, on the basis of equal shares to individuals, with- 
out regard to need. This is not to say that there has been 
no differential rationing. Children get less of some foods 
and more of others. For pregnancy and certain illnesses, 
more or alternative rations can be obtained. The most im- 
portant foodstuff distributed on a differential basis is milk. 
Foodstuffs can be distributed equally without great hardship 
to some sections of the community, when supplies are 
abundant. The Minister of Food has, however, given warn- 
ing that the food situation is likely to deteriorate. This 
prospect throws into relief the desirability of a rationing 
system designed to take into account differing needs of 
various classes of consumers. The theory has been that 
canteens and restaurants would provide extra food for those 
who need it, and the principle of differential rationing has 
been applied to catering establishments. Some workers have 
been given extra cheese rations, but only those for whom it 
is difficult to provide canteens. The provision of canteens 
for workers is still far from adequate. Rather fewer than 
two meals (of all sizes) a head of the total population are 
taken each week in all catering establishments. The Trades 
Union Congress has upheld the Ministry of Food in its 
rationing policy, in spite of the desire of some trade unions 
for differential rationing. The introduction of such a system 
will naturally involve sacrifices on the part of those who 
have no special claims. This is shown by the milk distribu- 





THE REFORM OF ACCOUNTS 


The recent series of articles in The Economist on the 
Reform of Company Accounts has aroused con- 
siderable interest; and for the convenience of 
readers it is proposed to reprint these articles in 
pamphlet form. Copies will be available shortly, 
price 6d. The number of copies will necessarily be 
limited ; and readers are advised to apply as soon 
as possible to The Lconomist Newspaper, Limited, 
Brettenham House, 15, Lancaster Place, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone No. Temple Bar 3316.) 
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tion scheme. Nevertheless, the exigencies of the food Situa- 
tion now demand the extension of differential rationj 
Provided it is accompanied by the surrender of coupons for 
meals in catering establishments, differential rationing cap 
be worked. An efficient system is not impossble, as jg 
shown by the experience of other countries, and in par- 
ticular of Germany. Bread is a chief item of German 
differential rationing, and if bread were rationed in this 
country it would be necessary to distribute it on this 
principle. 
* * * 


German Practice 


Germany’s system of food rationing has been based on 
differentiation from the beginning of the war. Meals and 
food provided by restaurants and canteens were also at 
once included on the ration. During the course of the war 
rationing has been extended to almost all foodstuffs. No 
German is able to buy foodstuffs without his ration card 
or without being registered with a retailer for vegetables. 
Differentiation covers the main foodstuffs—bread, meat 
fats and milk. The rations for sugar, eggs, jam and potatoes 
are uniform. Fruit and so-called ‘ Naehrmittel ” (pearl 
barley, semolina, rice and so on) are supplied according to 
priority rights given to children on the basis of uniformly 
fixed rations. Differentiation has been carried very far, as 
the accompanying table shows. The rations for the different 
categories are expressed as a percentage of the rations for 
normal consumers, who are estimated to represent 4o per 
cent of the population. A normal consumer receives 794 
ounces of bread, 12.3 ounces of meat and 7.3 ounces of fat 

Foop Ration 
Rations of normal consumer=100 
Bread Meat Fats 


O ) > sia ae a ala +9 bb 

D és b : : ‘ ) »7 { 91°3 
6,, 10 155 f *129-2 
Youths: 10 to 20 \ 115 114 +143 

Normal consumers...... 100 100 100 

Night workers and 


very long shifts. . 126 +5 157 
Heavy workers........... 
Heaviest workers .. ; 07 . Bil 2 


Not Children up to 6 vea receive the same meat ration, 
and children and youths from the ages 
receive a uniform meat ration. For bread, the age of the normal 
consumer is put at ove! 20 vears nd for meat and fats at over 
13 years. 

* For children from 6 to 14 vear 

+ For youths from 14 to 18 
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per week, Children up to three years aré supplied with 1} 
pint of milk per day, children from three to six years 
receive nine-tenths of a pint, from six to fourteen years half 
pint. Expectant and nursing mothers are entitled to nine- 
tenths of a pint, and a small number of workers employed in 
sections of the chemical industries are also given nine-tenths 
of a pint. Normal consumers can only buy skimmed milk. 
The rations are fixed locally and are frequently changed. 
Children’s ration cards, as well as the cards for all other 
persons, containing the rations for normal consumers, are 
issued by the local food departments. The additional 
coupons for workers are issued by factory managements. 
Armament workers are also supplied at the factory with 
vitamin tablets. Children receive some vitamin tablets at 
school. During the first two and a half. years of the war 
the differential rations were fully supplied. Since last winter, 
however, the distribution of supplementary rations appears 
to have become irregular. 


¥ + * 


Wool Marketing 


The report of a special committee appointed by the 
Australian Woolgrowers’ Council to study the postwar 
marketing of wool has been adopted by the Council. The 
committee’s recommendations differ markedly from the 
terms of the new tin agreement (discussed in The Economist 
on October roth). While emphasising the need for 2 
“stable” and “reasonable” price to the woolgrower ovef 2 
term of years, not only in Australia, but also in other 
countries, the committee expressed the view that 

the price envisaged should be one that would not cause 
accumulations of wool to arise which would be overhanging 
surpluses on the world’s wool markets, and also that it should 
be a price that would maintain the relationship of wool 
against competition with other fibres. 
In other words, the recommendations envisage not only 2 
stable price, but a price which will equate supply to demand 
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There is no mention, at any rate, in the summarised version 
of the report, of production quotas. True, the conditions of 
wool growing differ from those of tin production. In order 
to achieve these aims, and to implement the Atlantic 
Charter, the committee recommends that the purchasing and 
distribution of wool surpluses should be undertaken by an 
international authority at the earliest practicable date, and 
that, pending the formation of such an authority, the British 
Government should be asked to continue to present bulk 
purchase agreements. In contrast, the new tin, scheme, like 
the previous schemes, suggests that tin mining is to remain a 
monopoly of the governments of producing countries. When 
asked in the House of Commons on October 20th whether 
he was satisfied that the new tin agreement is within the 
letter and spirit of the Atlantic Charter, the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, on behalf of Mr Eden, said 
“No.” Yet, Mr Eden is one of the signatories of the agree- 
ment. Does Mr Law’s reply mean that the Foreign Secretary 
has thought better? The creation of an_ international 
authority for the purchase and distribution not only of wool, 
but also of other staple commodities, may well point the 
way towards a rational solution of the raw material problem 
after the war. Mr William Batt, the American member of 
the Combined Raw Materials Board, said on Wednesday 
that his Board was the kind of machinery that might be 
carried on after the war to the benefit of the whole world. 


* * * 


Railway Transport 

The maintenance of a high level of new production, and, 
in particular, of a regular supply of coal, during the winter 
months will depend in no small measure on railway trans- 
port. The task of the railways will be a heavy one, for the 
volume of traffic is likely to be appreciably bigger than a 
year ago; it has been estimated, for example, that at least 
2,000 more goods trains a week will be needed to provide 
for the increase in military and war production traffic. Much 
has been done to improve the capacity of the railways, by 
the increase in facilities and better organisation. For example, 
new marshalling yards have been built and others extended ; 
goods loop lines and sidings have been installed ; running 
lines have been doubled and quadrupled. No fewer than 
100,000 women are now employed by the railways. On the 
organisation side, improvements have been effected by the 
strengthening of central control, by the elimination of un- 
necessary hauls and a reduction in passenger transport 
facilities. Despite this record of achievement, however, a 
good deal more can and must be done if the railways are to 
pass the test of the coming winter. 


* * * 


Clothing Coupon Banking 


The system of banking accounts for clothing coupons 
was inaugurated last June, and can be said to have worked 
smoothly and successfully. Traders have been saved trouble 
and labour, and frauds and black market dealings have been 
made more difficult. Certain relatively minor modifications 
to the scheme are to be introduced by an amending Order 
shortly to be issued. The maximum number of loose coupons 
which may be used in a single transaction will be reduced, 
from 75 to so. It had originally been decided to make the 
maximum 50, but the number was raised shortly before the 
scheme came into operation. The new Order will permit the 
use Of loose coupons (up to the maximum of 50) in part 
setement of any one transaction. This will make for 
speedier settlement in dealings. It will be useful, for example, 
where traders have deposits with other traders, if orders are 
modified, or to correct counting mistakes. Coupons sent 
with an order may be paid into banking accounts before the 
order is completed ; any return of coupons which may be- 
come necessary may then be made by means of a transfer 
voucher. Previously, wholesalers and others who. accepted 
loose coupons from traders had to send one to the Board 
of Trade as a sample. This practice is to be discontinued for 
current coupons. Traders will be glad to be relieved of this 
duty. Sampling was originally intended to provide a check 
on fraudulent coupons. Its discontinuance may either be a 
reflection of the lessening of fraudulent activity, or of the 
impossibility of the Board of Trade’s examining the coupons 
thus returned to them. 


* * + 


Secondary Metals 


Last year the United States recovered non-ferrous 
metals valued at $347,536,000 from scrap and residues. This 
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figure, compiled by the official United States Bureau of 
Mines, is a new record and compares with $236,965,000 in 
1940 and $201,416,000 in 1939. As metal prices in the 
United States have been virtually stabilised since the autumn 
of 1940, the sharp increase in values is mainly due to the 
higher tonnages of recovered metals including those in alloys 
and chemical compounds. Compared with the two preceding 
years the recovery figures are as follows: 


(in short tons) 
1939 1940 1941 
Aluminium .. 53,947 68,045 106,859 
Antimony ........ 9,810 11,421 21,62° 
Copper... 499,700 532,046 726,396 
Lead.... 241,500 260,546 397,416 
eee eee 2,920 5,150 5,315 
Me i Gita do aaeee es 29,160 335,222 42,033 
Zine 189,640 205,921 283,967 
Source: US Bureau of Mines 


As these figures include metal recovered from “ new scrap,” 
that is to say, metal such as clippings and faulty castings 
wasted during manufacture, the higher totals are partly due 
to the general increase in the United States consumption 
of virgin metals. In the case of three of the seven metals 
given in the table (aluminium, nickel and zinc), the quan- 
tities recovered from new scrap in 1941 were, in fact, larger 
than those recovered from old scrap. Nevertheless, in all 
cases, except nickel, secondary metais recovered from old 
scrap showed marked advances on the two preceding years 
and greatly helped to ensure the remarkably high level of 
the United States secondary metal recovery in 1941. The 
exception of nickel is not surprising, as nickel is used almost 
exclusively in alloys, and difficult to recover. As the United 
States started public salvage campaigns only this year—in 
1941 scrap recovery was conducted on purely commercial 
lines—the figures for the current year are likely to show 
a further expansion. 


* 


The good results achieved in the United States are of 
direct interest to this country. Before the war Great Britain 
made perhaps less use of its scrap metal resources than any 
other large industrial country. Now these resources can no 
longer be neglected. Non-ferrous metal scrap has been in- 
cluded in the public’s salvage drive since the formation of 
the Ministry of Supply’s Salvage Department in November, 
1939. So far, however, the recovery figures have been inade- 
quate and last week the Ministry of Supply started a special 
non-ferrous metal salvage drive to secure better results. The 
publicity campaign, however, stresses only the general neces- 
sity of increased recovery and fails to set definite targets 
based on the quantities of metals which can reasonably be 
secured through a well-organised recovery campaign. The 
figures for the United States show how important the results 
of a metal salvage campaign can be and a comparison be- 
tween actual and potential recovery figures might impress 
the public more than general references to purposes for 
which secondary metals can be employed. 


+ * * 


Photography in Industry and Science 


If war can be said to have any advantages, it is true that 
in many directions it hastens the evolution of scientific de- 
velopments. This has been particularly marked in the use 
of photography in science and industry. Photography was 
used to help science as early as the 1880s, by Captain Abney. 
He worked at Woolwich Arsenal, and was certainly a pioneer; 
he may almost be termed the father of this use of photo- 
graphy. Since his time the science of photography itself 
has developed, and by its technical progress, has become an 
invaluable aid to science. Its use is almost daily extended. 
It is of incalculable value in war industries. Analysis of 
machine motions can be made, either by stills or cinema- 
tography. X-ray work is used to discover and examine flaws 
in castings, weldings and mechanical assemblies of all kinds. 
Models of machine parts are made in transparent material 
so that photographs of them show the stresses like contours 
on a map, thus eliminating laborious mathematical calcula- 
tion. These are only a few of the manifold uses to which 
photography ®™ all its forms is being put. The function of the 
camera can be described as being a highly sensitive eye of 
industry and science, and it can capture and make visible 
phenomena which could never be seen without it. An ex- 
hibition was opened to-day at the Royal Photograph. 
Society, 16 Prince’s Gate, London, S.W.7, at which an ex- 
tensive selection of examples of the use of photography can 
be seen. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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TRINIDAD PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


TAXATION AND DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


ANOMALIES OF DOUBLE TAXATION 


MR. KENNETH MOORE ON VALUE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
the Trinidad Petroleum Development Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, 
at the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
Moorgate Place, London, E.C. 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., chair- 
man of the company, presided. 

The secretary (Mr J. Mytton), having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, in 
present circumstances, our first and para- 
mount duty as producers of oil is, of course, 
to satisfy to the limit of our ability the 
production requirements indicated to us 
by the competent authority. We must dis- 
charge that duty whether or not it conflicts 
with the commercial considerations which 
would influence our policy in normal times. 

When we can once again make public 
our production figures you will find that 
the company’s war-time record is one of 
which you may justly be proud. It is the 
fashion nowadays in certain quarters to 
talk of private enterprise as if it were almost 
indecent and anti-social. The fact is over- 
looked that it is largely thanks to those 
individuals who have been willing in years 
gone by to save and to invest their savings 
in commercial ventures of one kind and 
another that in time of war no less than 
in times of peace the community has the 
advantage of the industries thus built up. 
While this is true of the whole field of 
essential industry, including transport, we 
may, in our small way, derive satisfaction 
from the knowledge that the enterprise 
undertaken with the capital subscribed by 
our shareholders some years ago with the 
motive of commercial profit is rendering 
great service to the war effort by its ability 
to produce vitally necessary supplies of oil. 
Hear, hear.) 

Having, I hope, made it quite clear that 
our policy is and must be to put the 
national interest before our domestic 
interests, I feel able, without risk of mis- 
understanding, to give some indication of 
the incidence of war-time conditions and 
taxation on our domestic interests. 


DEPLETION OF IRREPLACEABLE RESERVES 


In the first place, of course, increased 
production accelerates the depletion of 
irreplaceable reserves of oil, and so long as 
taxation remains at the present level there 
is a point beyond which no financial reward 
accrues to the company, but, on the con- 
trary, its future is prejudiced. In our case, 
as you are aware, the company’s under- 
taking was in the development stage in the 
standard years for purposes of E.P.T., and 
we therefore suffer from the misfortune of 
a@ pre-war standard of profits which does 
not represent a fair margin of profit on 
present-day production. 

We are not unhopeful, however, that some 
measure of relief may be available to the 
company from the provisions of section 13 
of the Finance Act, 1940, and section 31 of 
the Finance Act, 1941, in which the con- 
siderations to which I have briefly referred 
have received recognition. 


TAXATION PROBLEMS 


There is, however, one -spect of our 
taxation problem which seems to deserve 
attention at the hands of Parliament, 
arising from the fact that the company’s 
oilfields are situated in Trinidad. On this 
account we have to pay first of all Trinidad 
income-tax, which was at the rate of §s. in 
the £ up to December 31, 1941, from which 


date it was raised to 7s. 6d. in the £. 
Secondly, we pay U.K. Excess Profits Tax 
at 100 per cent. on the remaining profits 
so far as they exceed our standard profits. 
Thirdly, we pay U.K. income-tax at 10s. 
in the £ on our trading profits before 
deducting Trinidad income-tax but after 
deducting U.K. Excess Profits Tax. 
Fourthly, we are entitled to Dominion 
income-tax relief at half the standard rate 
of U.K. income-tax, i.e., at §s. in the £ on 
the amount of our U.K. income-tax assess- 
ment. 

With U.K. income-tax at tos., U.K. 
Excess Profits Tax at I00 per cent., and 
Trinidad income-tax at §s., the effect of 
the present law is that on any profits we 
earn beyond the point at which we incur 
liability to U.K. Excess Profits Tax the 
aggregate taxation payable is at the rate of 
106.25 per cent. (This percentage is some- 
what increased now that Trinidad income- 
tax has been raised to 7s. 6d. in the £.) 
The result is that the more profits we earn 
the less is left for distribution to the share- 
holders by way of dividend. In fact it is 
possible to demonstrate that under the 
present law, if our profits rose to a spectacu- 
lar level, there would be nothing for the 
shareholders, as our accounts would show 
a net loss after provision for taxation. 

This Gilbertian state of affairs has been 
having our very serious attention, and 
representations are being made in the 
appropriate quarters in the hope that reason 
will prevail. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


In the meantime the question of dividend 
policy has presented peculiar difficulties, but 
the directors are advised by the company’s 
auditors that the reserve for taxation and 
contingencies, which stands in the balance- 
sheet at £568,364 after transferring £240,000 
out of this year’s profits, should prove, to 
the best of their ability to estimate it, more 
than adequate to meet our anticipated 
liability, In arriving at the above figures 
no account has been taken of that fiscal 
carrot, the promised refund of 20 per cent. 
of the 100 per cent. E.P.T. some time after 
the war. This refund will in any event be 
subject to income-tax and it has been made 
clear that it will not be available for 
dividends. After a very careful review of 
all the relevant circumstances the board 
feels able on this occasion to recommend 
a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 
15 per cent. for the year, as before. This 
dividend will be subject to deduction of a 
net rate of income-tax of 5s. 6d. in the £ 
after giving effect to Dominion income-tax 
relief, and represents a very full distribution 
of the profits available out of the year’s 
operations, after making provision for taxa- 
tion. In fact the carry forward will be 
reduced thereby from £75,500 to £71,930. 
The present dividend of 15 per cent., less 
tax at §s. 6d. in the £, is equivalent to 
21; per cent. gross, subject to tax at Ios. 

I think it only right, however, to point 
out that unless our taxation position under- 
goes some change for the better it will be 
a matter of difficulty to maintain the present 
rate of dividend, however high our trading 
profits may be. In fact, as you will have 
gathered from my earlier remarks, the 
higher the profits the less will be left for 
the shareholders. 


POSITION OF BORROWED MONEY 


When I addressed you two years ago I 
mentioned that in connection with the 
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allowance for increased capital for p 

of E.P.T. an appeal was pending. 
appeal was recently heard and was decig 
in favour of the company, but the Com. 
missioners of Inland Revenue have 
required a case to be stated for the OPinion 
of the High Court. This case, if ultimately 
decided in the company’s favour, wil] give 
a measure of relief down to March 31 
1940. : 

In any event, however, we have been 
deprived of that relief as from Apri] ; 
1940, as a result of the “concessign* 
announced by the Chancellor in honeyed 
words in introducing the Budget of 1941 
whereby borrowed money is to be treated 
in the same way as proprietors’ capital for 
purposes of Excess Profits Tax. 

The avowed object of that concession 
was a very sensible one—namely, to meet 
the case of manufacturing concerns who, 
lacking capital themselves, could oply 
finance an increased output of munitions. 
etc., by borrowing money to buy additional 
plant. It gave them a financial incentive 
which would otherwise be almost lacking) 
equal to the difference between the rate of 
interest on the borrowed money (say § per 
cent.) and the rate allowed for increased 
capital for purposes of Excess Profits Tax 
(normally 8 per cent. or IO per cent), 

In a case such as ‘ours, however, where 
we replaced in 1937 some £800,000 of 
borrowed money by share capital, the effect 
is deplorable. Share capital after all is pu 
into a concern permanently for better or 
for worse and shoulders the risks inseparable 
from commercial ventures. Borrowed money, 
on the other hand, generally has security 
or other privileges. 


PENALISATION OF CAPITAL 


While it is quite intelligible to encourage 
the borrowing of money to finance tem- 
porary increases in war production it isa 
little difficult to understand why the con- 
cession should have been framed in such a 
way as to penalise those who adopted what 
was usually regarded as the sounder long- 
term course—namely, to get capital into 
their business in permanent form. The 
remedy would, of course, be to make the 
“ relief ” optional, and it is to be hoped that 
the renewed representations which are being 
made on this subject will not fall on deaf 
ears. I have said enough to convey to you 
the extraordinary anomalies and_ uncer- 


tainties of taxation in its present form and | 


on its present scale in a case such as ours. 


A matter from which you may derive 
some comfort is that the company’s pro- 
duction experience has continued to be 
entirely satisfactory and no doubt ewsts 
as to its ability to continue to produce large 
quantities of oil during the lifetime of its 
fields and to earn very substantial trading 
profits. 

Once again it is both a pleasure and 2 
duty to express on behalf of shareholders 
and directors alike our thanks to the com- 
pany’s staff and workpeople in Trinidad 
and at home for the success with which 
they have overcome the many difficulties, 
and our especial thanks are due to our 
general manager in Trinidad, Commander 
Lavington, upon whom a heavy respons- 
bility devolves under existing circum- 
stances. (Applause.) 

The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and 
the payment of the proposed final dividend 
of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the 
year, less U.K. income-tax at §s. 6d. in 
the £ was approved. e 

Mr Richard R. Tweed, F.Inst.Pet. (jot 
managing director), seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Brig.-General 9 
William T. F Horwood, G.B.E., K.CB. 
D.S.O., was re-elected, and the auditors, 
Messrs Josolyne, Miles, Page and Company, 
were reappointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vor 
of thanks to the chairman and directofs, 
and also to Commander Lavington, tht 
company’s general manager in Trinidaé, 
and to the staff both in Trinidad and # 
home. 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROFIT ON INCREASED 
TURNOVER 


RECORD OF USEFUL SERVICE 


SMALLER 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, in 
Bristol, Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from _ the 
chairman’s statement, which was circulated 
with the report and accounts: — =—— 

The amount available for distribution 
(£299,141) is slightly less than the amount 
available in the previous year. The 
increased volume of work has again been 
accompanied by a comparable reduction in 
profit allowed by the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production whilst at the same time the 
year 1941 carried throughout the full rate 
of income-tax at 10s. in the £, and excess 
profits tax at the full rate of 100 per cent., 
together with heavy premiums in_ respect 
of war damage insurance. You will realise 
that, judged by the standards of normai 
trading, the amount of profit available for 
distribution bears little relation to the turn- 
over of the company. Your directors’ policy 
has been in every possible way to develop 
the efficiency of the company’s organisation 
and to safeguard its financial structure. 
After adding {£100,000 to the general 
reserve, your directors recommend a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 6 per 
cent., less income-tax, making Io per cent. 
for the year. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMPANY 


The organisation of the company has 
been steadily adapted and developed to 
meet the scale of effort required of it for 
war-time production. In addition to the 
extension and improvement of its own 
factories the company has devoted much 
concentrated attention to the development 
of supplementary factories specially planned 
to meet the programmes of the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. We can justly claim 
that, judged by results, their management 
and personnel, drawn largely from the 
resources of the company, are second to 
none in the industrial war effort of the 
country. 

War circumstances have brought to those 
responsible for the contro] of industrial 
organisations many problems novel and 
varied in their nature. There is an ever- 
growing realisation by managements that 
a study by them of all the aspects of every- 
day life is of the highest importance in 
enabling each individual to make his or 
her greatest contribution to output. Your 
company has fully appreciated the part 
thus: played by efficient auxiliaries to pro- 
duction and has therefore devoted continual 
attention to the most suitable hours of 
work, to transport services, canteens and 
medical services as well as to the mariy 
functions of a vigorous welfare organisation. 


PART PLAYED BY EMPLOYEES 


The company’s relations with work- 
people have been collaborative and _ satis- 
factory. It is recognised in our organisation 
that responsibility for an early victory 
depends upon the productive ability of the 
nation and that only sustained effort in 
workshops and offices will achieve it. 

. In this connection much public criticism 
is heard of lateness, absenteeism, and idle- 
hess, not least in aircraft factories. In these 
Matters a proper perspective must be main- 
tained, Everyone is agreed that every means 
of reducing the margin of inefficiency must 
be explored. At the same time faults 

asically due to the irresponsibility of the 
few Ought not to create prejudice against 
the genuine and wholehearted readiness of 
the majority to work long hours, travel long 
distances and frequently entirely to sub- 
ordinate personal considerations to the 
demands of their work. To young women 
and now increasingly to married women 
On part time work great credit is due. It 
is the dutv of industry, particularly in 
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war time, whilst seeking out and destroying 
slackness and maintaining standards of 
discipline and supervision, at the same time 
to use its best endeavours to recognise 
intelligently the factors which create 
absenteeism and bad timekeeping and to 


make factory conditions as flexible as 
possible, 

Official publications have continually 
reported from various theatres of war 


successes achieved by Beaufighters and 
Beauforts whilst Blenheims continued their 
long record of usefulness, Aircraft of our 
design are being successfully manufactured 
and operated both in Canada and Australia 
and to both Dominions we extend our 
congratulations on the great work they are 
accomplishing in the sphere of aircraft 
production. In a wide variety of operational 
and training aircraft our engines have added 
fresh laurels to the names Pegasus, Mercury, 
Taurus and Hercules. 

For the present the immediate require- 
ments of the war absorb our energies to 
the full. Meanwhile, however, aviation is 
making tremendous strides and the aero- 
plane has now more than ever before 
become a routine feature of world com- 
munication. When the opportunity comes 
for post-war development your directors 
consider that the efficiency of the produc- 
tion organisation and the potential resources 
of design and research possessed by the 
company will jointly be capable of carrying 
on as successfully as throughout the last 
thirty years, your company’s record of 
useful service and progressive achievement. 


SIR ROY FEDDEN 


The statement was taken as read and 
the chairman added :— 

The board regrets that the connection 
of Sir Roy Fedden with the company should 
be severed after a record of service extend- 
ing over a period of 20 years, during which 
he has made great and valuable contribu- 
tions to the design and development of 
aero engines. For some time past (mainly 
in consequence of the very large develop- 
ments of recent years in this part of the 
company’s business) the board has felt the 
necessity, in the public interest as well as 
that of the company, of reorganising the 
control of engine design and development. 
This matter was under discussion with Sir 
Roy Fedden for many months, the company 
being very reluctant to lose his services. 
Various proposals were made to him by 
which the full benefit of his continued 
assistance would have been retained. Sir 
Roy Fedden has been unwilling to accept 
any of the board’s proposals and it has not 
been possible to arrive at any agreement 
with him. In these circumstances, the 
board has had to make other arrangements. 
They are confident that with the engine 
division reorganised under the control of 
Mr Norman Rowbotham the continued 
successful design and development of 
Bristol engines is assured. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 


In his address for the annual meeting of 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, the 
chairman, Mr H. Eric Miller, expresses 
relief that the company has stood the shock 
of Japanese aggression in the Far East so 
well. Out of record profits a dividend of 
5 per cent, is to be paid on the deferred 
ordinary stock. 

Dealing with rubber Mr Miller says, 
“Suggestions have been freely made that 
the military debacle in Malaya is somehow 
linked up with unsatisfactory administra- 


tion of that territory. General Smuts 
scotched them most_ effectively in his 
wonderful address to Parliament. After a 


taste of Japanese domination I shall be 
surprised indeed if the native populations 
do not welcome us back with open arms 
when the day of deliverance comes.” 

On the subject of synthetic rubber, Mr 
Miller quoted the views of Mr Henry 
Wallace, Vice-President of the U.S.A., who 
thinks the cost of natural rubber is likely 
to have a big advantage over synthetic 
rubber 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 


OUTPUT WELL MAINTAINED 


The eighth annual meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 23rd instant, at 
Netherwood Chambers, Bradford. 

Mr W. H. Rhodes (the chairman), who 
presided, said: Ladies and gentlemen,— 
The copy of the accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1942, imcorporating a 
transcription of this speech, shows trading 
results in the third year of the war which 
may be considere? satisfactory, particularly 
in view of difficulties unavoidable under 
war conditions. During the past year the 
output of your factories and the services 
rendered by your company have been well 
maintained and have continued so to be 
during the current year. 

Before commenting on the actual finan- 
cial figures I wish to place on record on 
behalf of my board of directors our thanks 
to the workers associated with our company 
for their good average attendance at work 
and their sustained efforts, and also to 
express our gratitude and appreciation to 
the members of our managerial staff who 
have so successfully coped with changing 
conditions and difficulties inseparable from 
their duties at the present time. 

Turning now to the copy of the report 
and accounts you will observe that, after 
making proper provision for depreciation of 
the company’s properties, plant, etc., the 
trading profit for the year amounts to 
£228,310, out of which £151,000 has been 
set aside to meet taxation and £10,000— 
as last year—has been transferred to 
general reserve; the balance of profit— 
namely, £67,310—together with the amount 
carried forward from the previous year— 
namely, £14,939—making a total of 
£82,249, is available for allocation as out- 
lined in the accompanying report. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a final dividend of 
21 per cent., making 30 per cent. for the 
year, was approved. 


WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 
15 PER CENT 


The fiftieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of William Doxford and Sons, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th instant, 
at the registered office of the company, 
Pallion Yard, Sunderland. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr E. P. Andreae, Ph.D., circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ending June 30, 1942:— 

Again this year only formal business will 
be transacted at the annual general meeting 
to be held at the company’s offices at 
Sunderland on Thursday, the 29th instant, 
and this brief statement takes the place 
of the usual chairman’s speech. I am 
pleased to report that the yard and engine 
shops have been fully occupied, and the 
net profit for the year has improved, the 
balance of £157,617 17s. 5d., after pro- 
viding for taxation, being comparable with 
£105,931 19s. 5d. (being the net profit of 
£155,931 19s. Sd. less £50,000 transferred 
to reserve for taxation). 


YEAR’S IMPROVED RESULTS 


The general reserve has been increased 
by £25,000 to £300,000, and in view of the 
conditions now ruling the sum of £30,000 
has been transferred to a contingency 
reserve account. Your directors have 
declared the dividend on the preference 
shares for the half-year ended June 30, 
1942, viz., 24 per cent., plus I per cent, in 
respect of the participating rights for the 
whole year, less tax. In view of the im- 
proved results for the year, your directors 
have decided to recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 11 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, less income-tax at Ios. in 
the £, making with the interim dividend 
of 4 per cent. paid May 1, 1942, 15 per 
cent, for the year, compared with 124 per 
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cent, for the last year. If this is approved 
by the shareholders in general meeting, 
both dividends will be paid on Novem- 
ber 2, 1942. 


THE LATE MR kK. O. KELLER 


By the death of Mr K. O. Keller on 
July 22 last the company has sustained a 
very great loss. Mr Keller served the com- 
pany for over 34 years, and for the last 
six years has been a director. Mr Keller’s 
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name will always be associated in the annals 
of your company with the successful 
development of the Doxford oil engine, of 
which he was the pioneer, and to which 
he devoted his life’s interest. 

Mr W. H. Purdie, who has for many 
years been Mr Keller’s chief assistant, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
engineering department with a seat on the 
board as from July 25 last. I am confident 
that Mr Purdie will prove a worthy suc- 
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cessor to his late chief, and that the appoint. 
ment will ensure the cantinued per 
devotion and interest, so characteristic of 
Mr Keller, in the progressive development 
of the Doxford oil engine. You will be asked 
to confirm the appointment of Mr Purdie 
to the board at the general meeting, 

I again take the opportunity of pay; 
tribute to all the officials, staffs, and work. 
people of the company for their loyal and 
unremitting efforts throughout the year, 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


. ‘ since ae 
STOCK EXCHANGES 
London 
Note : all dealings are for cash 
WitH the opening of a new allied offensive 
in North Africa, the stock markets have 
resumed the strong upward movement which 
had recently shown signs of falling away. 
Not only prices, as reflected in the ordinary 
share index of the Financial News, but 
bargains marked have reached a new peak, 
with the 7,040 bargains marked on Monday. 
The git-edged market, however, has noi 
participated in the advance, irredeemable 
and long-dated stocks actually weakening, 
although short-dated stocks have been firm 
throughout. In the foreign bond market, 
Chilean stocks have been firm on the for- 
mation of a new Cabinet, and Brazilian 


issues strengthened in midweek after 
earlier weakness. Egyptian Unified 4 per 
cent stocks derived strength from the 


initial reports of the North African advance, 
while Greek bonds were firm. A fair 
volume of business was transacted in the 
home rail market, junior stocks tending to 
lower levels on light selling, Southern pre- 
ferred losing a point and GW ordinary, {. 
Senior stocks were firm, although some of 
the preference issues fluctuated narrowly. 
Speculative buying on a considerable scale. 
markings being nearly double the corre- 
sponding figure for the previous week, was 
reflected in large and widespread advances 
for Argentine rail stocks in the foreign rail 
market. BA Western 4 per cent debentures 
led the advance with a gain of 2 points on 
the interest payment, while the equity 
jumped 3} points on the week. The BAGS 
and Central Argentine 4 per cent deben- 
tures showed similar rises, and despite some 
profit-taking, rather smaller gains were 
recorded for junior stocks. Elsewhere 
Peruvian Corporation rose strongly but 
relapsed later. : 
* 


The industrial market continues as the 
centre of activity, markings on Monday 
exceeding 2,000 bargains for the first time 
since the inception of the system. Brewery 
issues were quietly firm, several leading 
shares advancing about Is., but tobacco 
shares showed littl movement of note. 
Thornycroft jumped 3s. 9d. in the motor 
and aircraft group, with Triplex and Ley- 
land both showing considerable improve- 
ment. Rolls-Royce provided the exception 
to the strong upward trend, losing 
Colliery issues continue to attract buyers 


COMMODITY 


Control of Food Canning.—By the 
Canning of Food and Feeding Stuffs 
(Control) Order, which comes into force 
on November 15th, control by licence over 
the canning of food is extended to cover 
all foods and feeding stuffs. Under the 
Order, canners must comply with all the 
requirements of the Minister of Food, and 
laboratory contro] is made compulsory. 
Canners who are already licensed under 
one of the other food-canning Orders need 
not apply for licences under the new Order. 
The previous canning Orders cover fruit, 
vegetables, fish, and condensed milk, 


British Standards Institution.—During 
the past twelve months, the British Standards 


in the heavy industrial section, Bolsover, 
Horden and Powell Duffryn all advancing, 
although small gains were spread through- 
out the section. The announcement of the 
payment of the arrears on the second 
stock occasioned considerable 
activity in Cunard issues, which rose 
sharply, although profit-taking later reduced 
the initial gains. Among textile shares, 
British Celanese second preference stock 
rose on the announcement of a higher rate 
of interest on the funding certificates, while 
Fine Spinners, Bleachers and Lancashire 
Cotton all enjoyed useful advances. In the 
miscellaneous section, London Brick was 
prominent with a rise of 2s. 9d., while 
Murex Wall Paper deferred and Sudan 
Plantations were both better. Elsewhere 
Brazilian Traction was outstanding with 
nearly a point rise, International Nickel 
improving in sympathy. 
+ 


In the kaffir market, Cape buying was 
restricted to Far West Rand issues, among 


which Blyvoors and West Wit Areas 
advanced strongly, but for other issues 
gains seldom exceeded 3) Outstanding 


among numerous smaller improvements in 
the rubber market was United Sua Betong 
with a gain of s. Among tea _ shares, 
Pabbojan, Consolidated Estates and Travan- 
core were prominent, but some dullness 
was apparent in midweek. Activity in the 
oil market was slight, although Shell 
advanced } at the week-end. Other issues, 
however, were, after minor fluctuations, 
little changed. 


‘**FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


rotal 


Security Indice 


| Bargair Corre 
) in S.I Day , I . 
List 1941 andl ia 
) 18 2 899 89-0 133-8 
D 7 2,949 89-3 133 °8 
7.04 3,195 89-5 133-9 
1 > S39 89-8 134 
<5 C > S92 90-1 134-0 
° j 1, 193 10 t 1928=1 O 
} 19 } t 9 l © \ i 
M 23 20 Fi t 1942 ig 13 ¢ \ 
] 2 t New is S.1 I 


New York 


PERSISTENT buying of railroad stocks pro 
vided the main feature on Wall Street at 
the end of last week, several issues, together 
with a number of leading equities, reaching 
new high levels for the year. Light selling, 


AND 


Institution has published about I60 new 
and revised standards, bringing the total 
issued to 1,300. War emergency specifica- 
tions have been prepared at the request of 
the Board of Trade and the Ministries of 
Supply, Aircraft Production, and Home 
Security. The voluntary work of some 
8,000 representatives of industrial and 
trade organisations has been used to prepare 
specifications. 

MPs Catering Committee.—A committee 
of Members of Parliament has been unoffi- 
cially set up, to consider the Minister of 
Labour’s plans for the control of the 
catering industry. Sir Douglas Hacking is 
chairman, Sir Leonard Lyle vice-chairman, 


however, restricted the advance, and early 
in the current week light profit-taking 
occasioned by the news from the Solomon 
Islands, caused some reduction in quota. 
tions. In midweek there was a falling of 
in both prices and turnover, but selling was 
distinctly moderate. 


STANDARD STATISTI¢ INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100 


WEEKLY AVERAGI 





4 
Oct, Oct 
I Higt 14, 1. 
April | Oct } 1942 | 1942 
29 14 
347 Industrial 62-4 | 77-56) 75-0 | 77-1) 175 
32 Rails 58 -4d| 73-1 | 71-7 | 73-1)\ 724 
40 Utilitie 53-1 | 67-4a| 61-8 | 64-9 | 6348 
419 Stock 1 60°83 75-04! 72 149 | 75.0 
Av. vield . i 8-40 | 5-956) 6-14 | 5-98! 5 
. pCO i Ste K me 
(a) Jan. 7. b) Oct. 21 i) June 24, 
DAILY \VI ‘ 0 vi IN STOCKS 
ite 
(ect { t { ‘ Oct 
1! é 19 | 20 21 
93-9 4-3 4-3 94-4 95-8 95-7 
' 
1942 High: 95-8, Oct. 20. Low: 75:2, April 28. 
Total share dealings: Oct. 22, 740,000; 
Oct. 23, 727,000 Oct. 24*, 290,000; f 
Oct. 26, 629,000 Oct 7, 629,000; 
Oct. 28,497,000 
* Tw r session Oni 
‘ . | 
Capital Issues 
Week ending . inal Cor New 
ictober 31, 194 pital versions Money 
lo Shareholde 8,508 229,398 421,875 
Particulars of Gove issues appear on page 55] 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Con versions 
{ 
1942 1,273,736,278  1,244,969,905 
1941 1,299,269,950  1,245,662,668 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex. U.K. Countnes 


+ t - 
1942 1,244,120,443 771,147 78,315 
194] 1 941.386.2538 4,206,135 70,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb Pref Ord 
1942 1.237,054,767 938.562 6,976,516 
194] § 565.650 597 394 6,569,684 
1942, only: 
aypital in whicb 


Inclu Governing si to Oct 
Above { re include ul new 


perm n to deal has beer in Le* 


Continued on page §59 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


and Captain Peter Macdonald, secretaly. 
Commander Bower, Sir John Mellor 
Major Taylor are members of the exec 
tive committee. The committee is compose 
of Members who disagree with Mr Bewns 
proposed legislation. 

Salvage Collections.—According © # 
statement made by the Director of $ 
Recovery, local authorities have coll 
over 3,000,000 tons of salvage since 
war, of which over half has been co r 
in the past year, Nearly 1,000,000 tons 
waste paper, three-quarters of a. 
tons of ferrous metals, half a million tom 
of kitchen waste and 50,000 tons of 
are included in the total. 

(Continued on page 560) 


Octob 


GOVE! 


For the 
ordinary I< 
ordinary & 
Issues tO 
Thus, inclu 
(6,904,215, 
Ist is {1,66 
for the cor 


ORDINAI 
REVEN 


Revenue 


ORDINARY 
REVEN 
Income Tax 
Sur-tax 
Estate, etc., 
Duties 
Stamps 
N.D.C. 
E.P.T. 
Other Inid. RK 


Total Inld R 


Customs 
Excise. 


Total Custom 
Excise 


Motor Duties 
Canadian Gi 
Contributic 
P.O. (Net 
ceipts) 
Wireless Lice: 
Crown Lands 
Receipts fi 
Sundry Le 
Miscell. Rece 


Total Ord. | 


SELF-BALAN« 
P.O. & Brdcz 


Total. . 


Expenditt 


ORDINAR 
EXPENDITt 
Int. & Mar 
Nat. Debt 
Payments t 
Ireland 
OtherCons, ] 
Services . 


Total... 
Supply Serv 


Total Ord. 


SELF-BALAY 
P.O. & Brak 


Total... 
Afte . 4 
£238,150 
lor the 
raised 


£54,564 
_— 


M 
Exchange 
Bank of | 
24th and ( 
exchange.) 
United § 
4024-033. 
fers 4 -43-<4 
Sweden. 
(11°45) 1¢ 
Dutch We: 
transfers 
99 -80-100 
4-02-044. 
76597 p. | 
Fixed R 
Clearing O, 
rate); 46: 
520. Italy 


lt- 


nt 


lie 


k- 


| 
| 


oe. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 24, 1942, total 
43,337,000, against 

99,414,000, and 
issues to of £120,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(6,904,215, the deficit ace \pril 
ist is £1,662,352,000, against £1,705,564,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago 


ordinary revenue was / 
ordinary expenditure of 
sinking funds 


rued 


SINCE 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Rece 
Ex er 
ct 
r April l 11) Week | Week 
Revenu mate te “ep 5 
ended | ende 
1942-4 ( ) ( t ( 
25 24 25 
1941 19 1941 | 194 
ORDINARY 
REVEN 
Income Tax i] 0 217,968) 309,4 l 
Sur-tax 78,000; 15,784 14,844 
Estate, et 
Duties ‘ 1,440 
Stamps | 15,000 1,671 7,790) 1 ) ) 
N.D.C. LI} 425.000! ,21,629} 15,495 f ) 
- 15' 184,82 ) 1,715 


EP.T, f | toon" 122,815 


Other Inid. Rev 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000) 427,504; 584,964) 17,974) 20,960 


Customs 


Excise | 366,705 171,072) 223 6,77 8,500 
Dx | 

Total Customs &} 

Excise ..| 805 572,588) 481,945) 11,651) 16,966 
Motor Duties i} 34,000} 10,379 233 


Canadian Govt 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES 


(£ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph ; eee 250 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ‘ 19 
269 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War Damage Act 1,653 


Overseas Trade Guarantees. . ll 


FLOATING DEBT 
£ millions) 


Ways and 
Means Trea 
Advances 


lreasury 


Bills 


D Banl De- Float 
I —_ Publi f — De 
: Depts Er nd, 
lan 
41 
Oct. ) ) 1558-9, 241°8 6¢€ 2463 -7 
1942 
July 25 375-0; 1654-3, 166-8 | 654-5 3450-€ 
Aug 1 ) Not availabk 
» a 4 U 
. 75 +( 
g49°U ’ 
919 1668 254 -4 | ) 
pt ) Not ava | 
12 175-0 9” 
19 a7 
” ) 2,693 °3 229 1 § > | 760 684-8 
Oct. 975-0 Not available 
l 97 0 
17 380 + a 
4 | 990 + ” 


TREASURY 


(£ millions) 


BILLS 


rer 
Aj 1 Average Cent 
R ite . = 
ro of Allot- — 
ender & oumtioct 2 wali i 
Offered|*PP"©* anottea Ment Min. 
ior 
Rate 











BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 28, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Debt 11,015,100 


1,175 3 | Other Govt 

x. De Securities ... 8€ 
partment 2 ans | oes oa 
| 

| 

} 

| 

| 


Suver Coin 


Amt 


> oes 
re 





41,718 


( 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 151,323,088 
146,100 | Other Se 

i Deps.* 6,409} I unt 
| Advance 9,479,105 
Ot Le | Securities 27,228,557 

Banke 11.099.707 | 
Other 48,901,816 | 29,707,662 
| 29,066,715 
1,523 |G silver 
| Coir 1,359,567 
211,457,032 211,457,032 
* In Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
rs ational Debt 1 Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE[ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 








Contribution .| 225,¢ 1 1 +7 Oct. 24 | 75:0) 148-1) 75:0 | 20 0:59) 38 1941 1942 
P.O. (Net Re-| — iat eel . ; : 
ceipts) | 10,000 7,851 8,1 ] y 12 July Sl 15-0 155-1 fou 19 ll 31 6° 
WirelessLicences| 4,300 | 1,520 Aug 7 | 75-0) 151-4 73-0 | 20 0 ‘1 38 Oct Oct. | Oct Oct 
Crown Lands. . .| 800) 610) 4 14 75-0 | 135°6 75-0 | 20 0-69 44 29 14 21 28 
Receipts from| 21 ; 75-0| 151-4| 750/20 0-71| 39 
Sundry Loans} 5,000! 2,779) 1,503 422 » os 150 | 165-6 | 75-0 | 20 2-85 31 
Miscell. Receipts} 21,000) 41,005} €0,439) 1,303) 1,491 ept. 4 75-0 | 166-1 75-0 | 19 10-62 44 ' 
1 7 bie Maveaiaan! Meurer 1 75-0 | 157-3} 75-0 0-87 4 | 4s = . 
Tot -ey.12627 ) 3 18 75-0 | 145-3 15 0 20 245 27 693-3, 846-3) 847 -0| 851 «2 
Total Ord. Rev.|2627100| 862,715 749) 3 > 537 25 75-0 | 134-7 75-0 | 19 11-52 55 par . 
Setr-BALANCIN | Oct 2 75-0 | 156-2 75-0 | 20 0-15 33 . “9 $0) 35°2) 29-1 
SEL SALAN( G 4 a 7 7¢ and 
P.O. & Brdeastg.| 102.523) 53.é 57 05 l 1.350 ) 80-0 | 164°8 80-0 | 20 0-47 35 ea9 _— "7.2 
:* ’ 16 85-0 | 181-2} 85-0} 1911-90] 27 =a : "7 ‘ “1s 
Total 2729623' 916.315 1380799' 34.335! 44.687 235 85-0 | 172°7 | 85°0 | 20 0-44 35 k l 4 1-3 l > 
siti alue per 0-2 )-2} 0-2) 0-2 
On Oct. 23rd applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent for fine oz. 168 -00 168 00168 -O00\168 00 
) Issues out bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Deposits : ' 
j Exche Chursday and Friday of following week were accepted as_ | Public 13-7 8 -2 7-2 3:8 
| | to about 35 per cent of the amount applied for, and | Bankers 117-0 135-3) 138-7} 141-1 
(¢ thous applications at higher prices in full. Applications at Others 7:7 52 51-9) 48-9 
| | £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were Total 188-4 195-5) 197-8) 193-8 
Expe ture n April 1} April 1 | W \ iccepted in full. £85 millions of Treasury Bills are | Banking Dept | Bie 
1942-4 t t de being offered on Oct. 30th. For the week ending Oct. 3lst, Governme 136-0 154-8) 158 2) 151-3 
Oct Oct Oct Oct | the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a D i ti 4-5 2°4 2 6) 2°5 
25, 24 25 »4 |} maximum amount of £50 millions. Other. 27-4 20-7 1s 2} 1a ; 
| 1941 | 1942 1941 | 194 | ; I l 167-9 177-9} 81-0} 8 
—— NATIONAL SAVINGS Banking depart. re 38-2 35-2| 34-5] 30-4 
ORDINARY | ‘Db . . ‘ rre , y —_— } o % 
eenene | CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% eae % | eal eal 8 
Int. & Man. of BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Nat. Debt ‘ 325,000) 161,906; 192,513) 1,018) 1,213 (£ thousands) ; 
Payments to N * ( is £11,015,100; ipital 
Ireland ..... 6 4.266 4.3 3% 3 } 5 I ie raised from £83 illion 
OtherCons Fund Wee k N.S.C. | Defence | Savings £880 me 1 29. 1942 . 
Services 1,800} 4.051) 3,94 _— ond sond 7 
_ eee i 4 l ] Bonds Bonds 1949-51] 
otal. . cost ae 170,223] 200,819} 1,344! 1,774 | 
supply Services .|4953204 2391749 2778378) 76,889) 97,640 Sept. 1 4,274 1,949 7,583 12,009§ GOLD AND SILVER 
4,180 1,930 6,873 8,927§ 
fotal Ord. Exp. 529 4 2561972 2979197 331 99.414 29 4,729 2,395 7,19 5,612§ The Bank of England's official buying price for goid 
| O t 4,697 2,268 9,182 19,575§ | remains t 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
SELF-BALANCING ] 4,376 2,128 8,00 16,661§ | In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
P.O, & Brdcastg.| 102,523! 53,600! 57,050! 1,100! 1,350 | ) 4,198 | 1,887 2 7,066§ | have bee : 
Total ‘ 143\|/ 11,297§ Date Cash [wo Months 
otal... 398027 2615572 3036247! 79,333:100764 | i. d 
: | Tot to dat 636,667* 502,024* 89436€ 6365913§ | Oct 2 233 234 
After decreasing | xchequer balan by > 23 
{238,150 to 2,710,143, the other operations * 152 week + 95 weeks t 55 weeks. 234 
neluc series ‘‘A.”’ cludit ll Series 7 a 
for the week (no ai aie 3 ala § Includin ri \ Includ ies. . 23 
n 1 separately st free loans received by the Treasury up to ' 3 
raised the National Debt bv th amounted to a total value of {51,576,369 254 
SCA ce 9 I to Sept. 30th, 17 pal of ivings Certificate oO The \ ket » silve emained at 
{54 ¢ Af 1k 72 : ’ ub I tes t ‘ew } t uver I 
£94,964.617 to £15,732 milli the ar int of £81.572.000 has been repaid 44 ents ner ounce thros out the week 
SSS SSS 
MONEY MARKET Market Rates The following rates remained un ld 4 t ly 6 months, 14-14%. 
. hanged between Oct. 24th and Oct. 30th: Trea vy Bills i t 1-1 ; 3 months, 14°% 
Exchange Rates The following rates { iby t Davy-t yy \ 1-14 short Loans, 1 i492 
Bank of England remained unchans between Oct Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per Bank deposit rates . Discount deposit at call 
4th and Oct. 30th. (Figures in bracket - wae of rupee) 17}$-184d. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-j , ut EA 
exchange.) ™ China. National $ 24-344. , ° 
ganited States. $ (4-86}) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 7 ‘ force for C1 a NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
24-03}. Canada. $ (4 86]) 4-43-47; 1 } units are in force f hile ruguay é 
fers 4-43 47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17 -30-4 I livia and Para uay, for which no rate of exchange 
(ran Krona (18-159) 16 -85-9 Argentina. Peso quoted in Lond« ‘ ‘ ( ( ( oO ( Oct 
“to 16 953 17-13 mail transfers 16 -953-17-15 Sas >of Ens } te , . meh, h . l 23 4 t 2] 
Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58 2 mail . —— : a ~ ’ i oon linens ; United States. 2 = 
transfers 7-58-64 Portugal | ° 110) an in CG @S 10OH0N ‘ = 3M 
99-80-100-20. Panam z & ‘" \ m.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 5 cents Cables Cents | Cents | Cents } Cents | Cents | Cents 
409-043 1 anama. §= $4 02-04 ; ransiers pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. London 403% | 4033 | 403% | 4033 | 4037 | 4032 
2-044. {Brazil 83-648 n z U 
71-6597 p. (buying). oe one ruguay. Montreal 87 -750,88 -500 88 -500 88 -250 88 -430|88 -375 
Fixed Rates for Payment saa oe Mites MONEY RATES, LONDON—The following rates re- — Zuric! 23-30 '23-30 23-30 \23-30 23-30 [23-30 
Clearing Offices , ayment at Bank of England for mained unchanged between Oct. 24th and Oct. 30th :— B. Aires 23 -72* 23 -77* 23 -80* 23 -78* 23 -80* 23 -75° 
g Offices. 


Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40 
Tate); 46 +55 (Voluntary rate) Turke ,, 
520. Italy. 71-25 lire. - 


50 (Official 
Piastres (110) 


Bank rate 2% 
Discount rates : 


(changed from 3°, October 26, 1939) 
Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 montbs 


Brazil 5-14! 5-14! 5-141! 5-14! 5-141 5-14 


* Official rate 29-78 Commercial Bill 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
«@ thousands) 


Working days 
Birmingham 
Bradford 
Bristol . 

Hull 

Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Nottingham 
Sheffield . 
Southamptor 


12 Towns 


Dublin* 


* Oct 





Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 


Ox 


t 


24, 


_1H2 


251 


103, 
88, 
94, 
31, 
46. 
35, 

191, 

508, 
62, 
19, 
35, 

4, 


748 
410 
869 
890 
567 
732 
924 
776 
090 
685 
336 
763 


948 


Week 
Ended 
| Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
| 25, 24, 25, 
1941 1942 | 1941 
. 5 252 
2,149 | 2,139 94,903 
1,474 | 1,213 91,701 
2,407 607 84,847 | 
601 586 27,390 
866 881 41,798 
685 775 34,430 
4,666 | 4,641 | 231,995 
10,836 | 11,044 | 492,612 
1,521 | 1,208 56,139 
401 511 18,876 
585 671 29,445 
90 95 3,953 
26,281 | 24,371 (1,208,089 |1,223,790 
6,661 | 7,140 | 249,363 | 275 
18, 1941, and Oct. 17, 1942 


OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


Million paper pesos 


ASSETS 


Gold at home 


Other gold and for. exch.. 


Non-int. Govt. 


Treasury bonds 


bonds 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 
Deposits : Government 


Banks 


Certs. of participation 


Reserve ratio 


Aug. | July 
31, 31, | 

1941 | 1942 
1,069, 1,075 
446 608) 
119 114) 
394 = 3392 
1,248 1,489 
211 49 
546 654 
29 30 


75 -0%|75 -7° 


Aug. | Aug 
om | 3. 
| 1942 | 1942 
1,075) 1,075 
617) 629 
114) 114 
392 392 
1,481) 1,492 
143) 39 
582 637 
29 29 
175 -T% ITT 5% 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 

Gold certifs. on hand ar 

due from Treasury 
Total reserves 
Total cash reserves 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs 
Tot al re sources . 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren. 
Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. dep. 
Govt. deposits 
lotal deposits 
Total liabilities 


Oct. Oct 
23, 8, 


et 
15, 


1941 | 1942 | 1942 


id 


.| 20,560, 20,562) 20,567 
20,841, 20,810 20,828 10,824 


268 236 


243 


Oct 
22, 
1942 
20,557 


252 


2,184 3,592) 3,809 4,225 
2,197) 3,615) 3,836 4,248 
24,234; 25,677! 26,473) 26,610 


7,352, 10,798) 10,910 10,989 
4,660, 2,290, 2,710 


977 393 


123 


2,350 


. «| 12,749) 11,801) 12,303) 12,304 


521 


| 15,526, 13,536) 13,708] 14,079 
24,234) 25,677] 26.473) 26,610 


Reserve ratio ; . 91-19, 85 5°, 84 6°, 83 -1° 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RFSOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 22,786) 22,756) 22,758 |e 
lreasury & bank currency.) 3,214) 3,356) 3,359) 3,363 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 0,278) 13,830) 13,932) 13,995 
Treasury cash and dep ‘S 172) 2,628) 2,351) 2,759 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 
June | June June June 
25 9, 17, 24 
on 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold 1273 -6/1366 -8)1366 -8 1371-6 
Balances abroad 1465 -7\2177 -0. 2224 -7'2280 -0 
Discounts 336-7) 273-1) 271-8) 272-5 
Securities 329-4) 354-8) 354-8 354:°8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 3187 -9/4538 -7/4502 -7/4510 -7 
Deposits vovernme nt 359 -01227 -41188 -2:1179 -4 
tes rs’ [1506 - 8)3415 -7, 3520 -7\3578 -6 
Others . | 277-8} 340-5) 416-2) 416-1 
Foreign commitments | 238 -0} 238-1) 238-0) 237-7 


October 31, 1942 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A's 


Sept July Aug. Sept 


a 20, | 3] } 
941 | 1942 | 194 
| ASSETS 2 1% 
| Gold and English ster 18 -96) 26-61) 27. - 
Other coin, bullion, et 6-42 10-20 8.33 i 
| Call money, London 32-88) 34-79 35-65) Be 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 59 -08 104 -48 126 -77 1b 
Discounts and advances 20-78 27-46 23-78 ne 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued 71-11 104 -86'109 ll 
Deposits, et 107 -19 126 -30,14] ‘oly : 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


| Sept Aug Sept. | § 
| 12, 2 4 Sept. 


\ é8, » | Ol, 
SSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1949 1942 
Gold coin and bullion 53-54 63-94) 64-2) 64-57 
Bills discounted 0-935 1:03 1-09 1 
Invest. and other assets 42-59 61-47) 61-42) 5g 82 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 24-97) 35-25) 35 27 3379 

De posits : Government 4-80 6-48 8-16 5-23 
Bankers 59-11) 76-03) 73-49) 16°13 

Others 4°29 4-95 5-3] 4-4 

Reserve ratio 57 7% |52 -5% |52 -4% 153 7 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 
Aug June | June | July 


2, 6, 13, | 18 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1949 


ASSE" 
Gold 117-7) 138-4, 138-4) 1384 
Clearing and other exch 46-6 64-3) 65:7) 544 
lreasury bonds -| 137-1) 135-0) 135-0) 144 
Commercial bills .| 272-9 317-7) 331-6) 3324 
Securities 53°8) 55-6) 55-6) 554 
Advances 172-7, 257-8, 257-8) 257-9 
LIABILITIES 
| Notes in circulation 509-1 610-0) 608-0; 600-5 
Deposits 155-7) 177-4) 195-1) 194 
Clearing and other exch 29-9) 25°8 6-9 255 





Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 
. Retail trade, Gt. Brit. : 


” 


» United Kingdom (a) 
» London 


UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 


UES oo 


Other merchandise .... 


Total . . 


» E. and S. England (6). Ser 


1 
2. 
3. 
4. Registered unemployed G.B.*...... 
5. 
6 
7 
8 


b . &.W. Bagiend {c)........ 
9. » Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). 
BE gg i IO, 6c ccc cncces 


is og Ee ~~ aed 


12. » Northern..... 
3. ,, Sestiend...... 


15. Northern Ireland... 


16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost... 
Wholesale Prices : Economist : 


17. Cereals and meat..... 


18. Other foods..... 


19. Textiles. 


20. Minerals ...... 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous 


Cost of Living: Min. 


22. Food... 
23. Total. 


24. Industrial securities, 


25. Fixed interest 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f) 


eo » expenditure 


28. Bank of Eng. : 
29. » Bankers’ deposits (g).... 


of Labour : 


Fin. News..... 


» (f) 


Notes in circ. (g). oP 


3. ,, Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)... 
Clearing Banks: (h) 


31. ,, Depos' 


32. , Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ 
33. ,, Discounts..... 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit ‘Reo = ; 
35. ,, Advances ...... a 
%. Investments ... . shee 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate........ 


» Three months’ 
39, ,, Day to day loans 
40. ,, Yield on 24% Consols 


bank bills...... 


!| 


| 
! 


| 


| 


Unit of 


Measurement 


Jul.1,1935=100 
1928= 100 


95,030 sq. miles ; 
|| Avg. daily sales 
in 1937=100 


” 
Thousands 


” 


Mill. £'s 





| 
—_——— 


i| | 


cents Average | 





1929 1932 | 1938 | 1939 | ‘10 | 194] | 


(244,000 sq. kms.) 


78, 104 
| | 831 100 
81) 102 


| 1,212) 2,756] 1,791) 1, 

1,276| 2,813, 1,881) 1, 
118} 306, 226 
| 50) 142) 96 
| 69 157) 84 
| 165) 371) 210 
| 280! 602) 208 
| 285) 562) 398) 
fs oc 
| 156 378] 253) 
| 116) 228) 164 
36, 68 91 
676, 541; 110 


100, 70-4| 82-4) 76-2} 93-9 
16-4 95-4 
100| 53-41 58-61 63-8 93-0 
100} 76-3) 97-4) 100-0) 125-0) 135- 
3 
2 
l 
2 


100; 72-8) 68-4) 


100} 67-8| 77-8} 80-3| 104- 
100} 81-8} 90-1) 97-4 107 - 


96 -8| 113-6) 127-6] 116-8) 122-8) 129 -6)| 
815-0) 827 -0)1006 -2)1132 -2/1495 -3\2174 


100, 87-8) 95-2) 96-4 1135- 
|} 102-0} 64-0) 85-6) 78-1) 68: 


108} 111) 110} 
102! 107) 

105} 109) 108 
5144 963! 350)| 
690} 1,035)  392/| 
239-214 59)| 
93) 99 28)| 
76} 33 16|| 
153) 92) 28) 
151] 75 30)| 
309} 149 54/| 
139! 89 37 
217; +125 51 
127 89 41 
76| 75 42 
107) 718 87/| 

| 


102-4 
| 111-0 
| 100-7)! 


7 
| 114 -4)| 
| 108- 


7 
121-4 
74°3 
6 
6] 


829 -5| 859 -3/1018 -911408 -2|3970 -74876 -3 


362-3) 258 -5| 487-4) 509 9) 566) 651-3) 


62-9} 81-3} 103-8) 102-8) 110) 121-1) 
55 -9| os 103-2} 107-0) 143) 142-8) 


| 1,738 1,79 
| 194) 187) 241) 
| 229) 308) 280) 


| “991; “844| “976! 
| 257] 348) 637) 


5 -26 


2,277| 2, 


244, '265| 3111 
255, 366) 231)| 
| 495)| 


991| “944 849] 
608) 659, 919) 
|| 5-498] 3-008] 2 | 2-24) 2 | 
1-87; 0-62; 1-18, 1-04] 1-03] 


2 


| 4-47] 1-61] 0-50] 0-87| 0-76) 0-75l| 


| 4-61) 3-75| 3-39| 3-76! 3-40) 3-12! 





1941 1942 
| | ] , a 
Aug. | Sept. || Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | sept 
| | | 
106 99 113, 118 117) 119 1ll 117; 110 





90} 101); 94) 104 110 98 106, 89 86 
98} 99]| 103} 112) 113} 109, 108) 104 98 ... 
270| 231/| 188) 136; 127; 118; 106) 107) 114 104 
303; 260)) 215) 161] 9149) 137) 124] 124) 132}... 
45, 38 41 32} 33} = 29 27; 26, 2 4m 
18 16 20 14 9 9 7\ 6| 7 <9 
13 11 6 5 6 6 4) 4) 4 3 
18 13 14 10 6 6 4) 4) 6 §$ 
23 20 14 10 9 1 7| 7 s 3 
48} 44 20) «144i, i“ 
27 24 21) 13 13 11 10) 10) 12) 
45 40 33 25 24 22 20 22) 2) 2 
33 24 19 13 13) 15 14 1, MW Ob 
33 29 27; 25 21; 19 18) 17, 18) 
44, «93 28} 43; 63; 306 356 42) 31) 
| | 
102 -6} 103-7|| 110-6) 113-5) 114-8) 115-4 112-5) 115-7) 111-2) 114 
116 -2) 116 -3)| 115-4) 116-0) 115-5) 115-5 118 -4| 118 -4) 118-4) 1254 
102 +3} 102-9] 102-4) 101-2) 101-2) 99-2 101 -1| 100 6| 98 +3} 1008 
135-1) 135-1)! 136-7) 136-7) 136-7} 136-7) 136-7] 138-0} 137-9) 1435 
115-5) 115-9} 118-9} 119-4] 119-7) 120-0) 119-8} 120-8] 119-3) 122.1 
| | | | | | | 
107 -8| 107 -1)| 105-2} 103-9} 103-9, 103-2; 103-9! 103-9} 103-9 1052 
121-3 121 122 -0 121-3) 122-0} 121-3) 122-0] 122°6) 122-0) 122.0 
77-7) 78-8) 77-0] 75-8) 76-9) 78-7| 77-7! 81-4) 83-7 65 
130-1) 130 -8)| 135.7] 134-7| 134-6, 134-7) 133-2) 133-5) 133-3) 1331 
651-9} 786 -1|/1943 -0/2174 -6| 146-0] 381-8] 508-0) 750 -0)1020 -4/1215"1 
1872 -9 2284 -5]| |4392 -0/4876 -3 360-1) 859-7 1320 -7\1668 -1/2198 -2 2646 6 
666 -1| 669-4)! 748-5) 753-6] 765-2) 782-1! 794-0] 814-9) 831-5) 8325 
108 -4| 129 -5}| 130-7; 135-0] 125-5) 129-4) 135-4) 133-0, 133-8 1354 
ma oe 6|| 153-1] 163-7) 149-8) 132-4) 141 2) 154 a 1| 1359 
248| 2,484) 2,970) 2,997] 3,115]| 3,085 3,072) 3,08] 3,1311 3,263} 3,264) 3,305) 3,358 
| 316} 330]) 318| 347| (319) (326) 355} 342) 351) 39 
266) 315 111) 163) 258) 291 292 273) 283, 277 
469| 531|| 646, 476 450; 471 607] 634) 6% 
838, 826|| 826, 838 821) 811 3001 796| 784 1 
935} 939|| 1,017} 1,050) 1,048) 1,049] 1,058] 1,075| 1,082) 1,09 
sisi3s3;3 13 2 | 2 2 | 2) 3 
1-03} 1-03) 1-03} 1-03) 1-03 1-03/ 1-03; 1-03) 1-03 10 
0-75 0-75} 1-00 1-00! 1-00; 1-00 1-00) 1-00| 1-00, 1# 
“08 3 


03! 3-00/ 3-01) 3-02| 3-01! 3-03! 3-02' 3-01 30 





* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 


(a) 1937, average January to August: 


January, 1940, 


instead of North-Western England. 


Moathly figures are cumulative. (g) 


figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (b) From 


England. 
(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. 
Average of weekly figures 


includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. 


(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 


(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in yeat shown 
(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (October 14 to October 28, 1942) 


| 





Net Avelishle | Appropriation Preceding Year 
: Year rotal Deprecia- Profit for | one errr are aoe 
Compal Ended Profit tion, etc. os — Pref. Ord a To Free re Total Net Ord. 
. Div. Div . Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div. 
| Forward 
eries, &c. £ £ f £ f £ % £ i % 
atend eters Aug. 31 51,718 5,000 44,318 87,865 33,937 | 30 Si 10,381 | 57,675 40,275 | 30 
La gsons’ Kingston Brewery Sept. 30 83,221 46,665 96,254 24,750 15 |Dr10,000 31,915 75,014 | 39,039 | 15 
a Canals, Docks, &c. ‘ i ; 
Mountstuart Dry Docks Mar. 31 58,546 32,154 68,677 5,772 11,708 6 5,000 | + 9,674 63,551 31,240 6 
‘ |, Iron and Steel 
sock naspciated Collieries . June 30 | 119,368 41 116,853 | 170,424 23,424 70,297 | 8} 20,000 3,132 124,167 121,086 8} 
vavser Ellison & Co. June 30 93,167 35,000 53,167 71,640 | 6,000 43,750 | 174 10,000 6,583 114,102 | 64,102 | 17) 
— Collieries ; June 30 92,104 a 29,321 134,215 | 3,825 26,250 | 17} “a 754 73,398 | a5eet - 
Tins ling Mills June 30 11,040 2,000 | 2,871 7,772 871 2,000 | 10 ee 18,224 7, 
TY sos. W.) cog June 30} 183,892 | 49,008} 129,883 | 255,931 37,500 65,541 | 114 | 25,000 1,842 194,845 | 138,220| 11% 
2 jinancial, Land, &c. | iL 
slletins Land and Investment June 30 93,723 629} 33,188 72,789 || 20,538 4 | 10,000 | 2,650 93,518 31,996 | 4 
Associated London Properties June 24 | 128,503 |Dr. 11,601 7,617 ve, 11,601 148,228 | Dr. 693 | Nil 
Covent Garden Properties June 30 220,743 14,890 34,475 iad . con. 14,890 237,494 | 24,300 | Nil 
Estates Control Limited Mar. 31 108,815 79,909 247,519 33,722 41,000 | 100¢ | 5,187 69,063 | 59,110 | 100+ 
saldsbrough Mort & Co. Mar. 31 921,269 | 50,407 102,991 | 285,314 a 120,000} 5 | ; 17,009 972,055 | 192,926; 7 
ee of Beira Development Mar. 31 20,704 a 9,262 14,232 7,834 | 4-7d + 1,428 34,520 11,536 |6 -59d 
ae Drift Land ‘ Mar. 31 3,665 506 762 | Dr. 265 te ae iad | 762 2,909 663 | Nil 
Rio Negro (Argentina) Land June 30 110,755 21,142 30,470 9,000 3 10,000 | + 2,142 73,935 | 15,660 3 
Tecka (Argentina) Land June 30 139,918 31,287 50,699 20,000; 10 | 10,000 | + 1,287 | 105,941 | 19,558 9 
tor, Aviation, &c. 
ee ine Co Dec. 31 985,580 284,869 299,141 15,000 165,000 10 100,000 | + 4,869 766,537 295,694 10 
Renold and Coventry Chain June 30 100,739 100,739 125,663 8,388 45,253 10 45,000 2,098 93,404 93,404 10 
oil 
Trinidad Petroleum Development July 31 717,120 158,380 233,880 12,000 150,000 15 3,62 677,420 155,770 15 
Rubber - 
Batavia (Kerkhoven) Dec. 31 7,129 345 | Dr. 848 922 848 4,532 248 | Nil 
Bernam-Perak June 30 3,104 Dr. 810 1,252 810 14,200 12,058 | 10 
Biting . Mar. 31 1,986 Dr. 97 1,647 1,000 1,097 9,053 7,863 10-416 
Bradwall (F. M. S.) Dec. 3 7,266 a 1,158 4,314 a + 1,158 13,087 3,050 | 7 
Seach... Mar. 3 9,687 350 5,261 13,649 | a 5,261 || _ 12,748 | 3,725 | 12$ 
Rastern Sumatra June 30 22,464 % Dr. 62,219 \Dr. 55,367 | os 62,219 || 109,779 51,611 |10-416 
Gordon (Malaya) Dec. 31 42,813 1,870 5,449 14,009 2,881 “ ad 2,568 49,058 | 16,658) 6 
Kampong Kuantan Dec. 31 22,769 10,071 14,725 } 5,013 | 12 5,058 | 33,316 13,385 | 22 
Lambak Mar. 31 34,891 1,500 8,112 | 20,125 we Ba 8,112 47,265 15,333 7k 
Laras (Sumatra Mar. 31 123,171 . Dr. 33,151 8,731 roe on |\Dr. 9,000 | — 24,151 | 128,964 24,420 Nil 
Mahawale Dec. 31 23,048 1,326 5,728 9,335 6,400 a - 672 23,105 | 9,730 4 
Manchester North Borneo Mar. 3 12,167 914 | Dr. 4,920 1,395 563 ae 5,483 34,821 5,557 4 
Morib June 30 3,801 564 |Dr. 3,365 | Dr. 207 .. (Dr. 1,000 | — 2,365 6,797 | 3,928 5 
Pelmadulla Dec. 31 84,765 3,635 19,530 34,375 20,763 15 wa 1,233 69,181 | 30,149 16 
Port Dickson-Lukut (F.M.S.) Mar. 31 11,850 1,000 409 14,023 409 28,992 13,063 5 
Selangor United Mar. 31 7,978 500 1,942 12,312 1,942 17,708 | 8,698 | 10 
” Pee Dec. 31 1,148 Dr. 3,813 | Dr. 3,301 1 - 3823 | 4,386 | 2,545 4 
Sumatra Anglo-Dutch Dec. 31 198 Dr. 8,922 1,363 os on 8,922 18,970 7,559 Nil 
Sungei Krian Dec. 3 40,447 11,493 37,952 1,902 24 9,591 44,874 9,492 | 10 
Yunnan. Dec. 31 3,446 1,317 4,716 1,317 2,034 1,357 36 
Shipping y 
Coast Lines Limited De 31 338,949 244,051 372,919 194,250 50,000 2} 199 300,164 183,118 Nil 
Shops and Stores 
Clydesdale Supply Co Mar. 31 16,040 1,261 4,756 13,377 3,000 1,756 19,048 3,111 8 
Peacock’s Stores Lx 3] 62,051 12,085 17,550 39,540 8,000 4,000 - 5.000 550 56,475 9,687 8 
Tea 
Bogawantalawa Mar. 31 53,256 12,115 14,261 4,455 6,869 Bh 1,000 | — 209 42,748 13,246 10 
Dimbula Valley (Ceylor De 31 38,779 2,755 18,680 19,268 3,783 5 800 7h 1,000 97 30,998 18,138 74 
Jhanzie Dec. 3 86,007 31,230 50,05€ 1,350 74 120 60,308 30,076 7% 
Peacock & Nilambe (Ceylon De 31 27,442 5,290 13,011 1,723 4,217 5 650 16,882 5,378 sd 
Textiles 
Melso Fabrics July 31 59,280 3,498 4,596 10,894 3,375 1,500 8 279 42,114 4,172 8 
Trusts 
Cables Investment Trust June 30 337,239 220,913 391,965 90,000 100,000 5 * + 30,913 341,638 225,097 5 
Camperdown Trust Oct l 90,385 26,823 37,371 9,450 14,175 9 3,000 198 93,017 28,438 9 
Scottish and Dominions Sept. 15 40,940 2,228 25,902 7,765 3,088 3 i 1,375 41,235 12,647 3 
Second Broadmount... . Sept. 14 17,005 7,728 11,434 4,500 2.500 10 4,250 3,522 16,444 8,094 10 
Other Companies ; — x 
Allied Industrial Services June 30 229,255 77,310 92,249 2,000 56,250 | 30 10,000 940 238,938 77, ) 
Anglo-Thai Corporation Mar. 31 168,007 39,85] 105,700 4,550 20,000 | 10 | 15,000 301 | 123,183 | 27,937 10 
Aron Electricity Meter Mar. 31 28,854 ; 15,358 23,480 ae 7,597 10 5,000 | 2,761 20,183 9,682 | 74 
Braithwaite & Co Mar. 31 98,140 9,657 17,250 45,191 5,625 5,445 | 5 2,165 | + 4,015 | 100,018 17,047 5 
ritannia Electric Lamp April 30 21,529 8,044 6,313 17,346 ani 6,125 | 7 mm 1 188 | 41,289 6,205 7 
Zoe eenpwreed 8 Gilbert June 30 6,235 . 4,393 19,131 812 7,125 15 3,544 10,586 8,405 | = 
urberrys Limited Mar. 31 70,030 4,318 15,926 19,722 ie a 15,926 41,559 |Dr. 23,026 | 1 
Clyde Paper Co cae 30 131/022 40,000 8,178 19,419 8,438 6,000 4 iat 6,260 129,846 8,059 | 4 
Doxford (William) & Sans June 30 209,571 30,000 157,618 192,122 15,000 75,000 |} 15 55,000 | 12,618 227,098 155,932 | 12} 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour Mar. 31 191,247 30,101 133,115 341,041 16,361 2,496 10 eal + 114,258s 163,660 | 111,436 | Nil 
Gestetner (D.) Limited Aug. 31 221,778 14,231 151,766 189,019 18,375 100,854 | 25 30,000 | 2,537 229,621 122,386 | 25 
Hawthorn (R. & W.), Leslie & Co June 30 132,034 130,934 183,760 ins 80,612 15 50,000 | 322 133,471 132,271 | 15 
Horlicks Limited Mar. 31 202,865 as 66,452 87,223 96s 75,000 30 jae | 8,548 217,852 | 96,189 30 
Horseley Bridge & Piggott (Thomas June 30 157,366 21,000 41,121 77,818 1,338 14,063 124 | 10,000 | + 15,720 150,470 36,506 | 124 
Hughes- Johnson Stampings Aug. 2 50,141 3,146 26,343 65,237 16,250 | 25 a 10,093 57,085 33,528 | 25 
Lloyds Retailers June 30 5,515 637 | Dr. 1,609 11,844 sas 3,125| 5 4,734 10,924 | 6,070} 5 
Morris (Herbert) July 31 128,375 15,742 112,008 176,711 10,000 100,000 | 20+ ne 2,008 108,664 92,226 | 20T 
Murex Limited June 30 629,368 25,000 161,694 | 268,839 3,500 100,000 | 20 | 50,000 8,194 587,013 | 182,222 | 20 
Parkinson (Sir Lindsay) & Co Dec. 31 98,700 20,998 56,827 13,125 9,375 | 98 10,000 | — 11,502 || 174,118] 36,920] 11% 
Premier Metal Co. (South Africa June 30 36,137 1,148 10,687 23,060 ee 7,187 | 6+ | in 3,500 || 37,400 10,747 | 6t 
Sadler & Co, ; June 30 14,228 3,431 6,619 3,592 5 161 | 12,102 3,629} 5 
serck Radiators Limited Aug. 1 72,668 17,073 51,880 65,422 22,500 | 22% 30,000 620 | 65,280 47,641 | 22% 
Settle Limes Limited July 31 38,964 4,206 6,656 3,654 4 mar = ey vere Nn 
simons & Co, : June 30 208 , 13 61 ens ; ons 13 ||Dr. 11,423 |Dr. 12,610 | } 
South London Greyhound Racecourses Sept. 30 87,783 3,523 16,128 47,684 3,000 24,000 40 10,872 91,381 39,775 40 
United Dairies June 30 528,383 s 509,186 | 680,673 || 195,000 | 308,000 | 124 | 6,186 522,838 | 504,416 = 
Wright, Bindley & Gell June 27 20,219 7,440 10,636 12,485 9,078 1,135 5 423 21,755 10,456 6 
oats (£000's) : of S$ 
October 14, 1942, to October 28, 1942 79 8552 415 3,620 6,266 796 2,178 497 149 9,282 3,890 
January 1, 1942, to October 28,1942... | __ 1,592 126,644 JO.I83 | 145,534 | 238,258 || 36,651 | 86,252 16,732 5,899 326,304 | 153,921 
+ Free of Income Tax (s) Excluding £225,868 Provision for Taxation 
(Continued from page 556) ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY Unconverted 53 per cent stock will be 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 
P & O Conversion—This company is 
0 exercise its option to repay the whole of 
the £5,335,000 44 per cent debenture stock 
Which is redeemable after March 31, 1943. 
t will be replaced in part by £3,000,000 
! Holders are 
given the right to convert §§ per cent of 
their old holding into the new stock to 

issued at 99. The new stock will be 


new 3} per cent stock. 


tedeemable in 1953-73 at 


Iol, 


and will 


‘ary a minimum sinking fund beginning 


with an 


allotment of £75,000 in the first 


year and a maximum of £150,000 per 


annum. 


Imperial 


shares at 22s. 


on October 


19th. 


Cold Storage 
Company.—lIssue of 375,000 {£1 ordinary 
Existing holders 
can apply for 35 shares for every 100 held 
The new shares will 


6d. each. 


and Supply 


rank pari passu with existing shares. 


RESULT OF CONVERSION 


Selection 


Trust 





Trust, 


per 


per 


cent 


cent 


Limited.—Holders of 
approximately half the issue of Selection 
£419,220 5} 
stock have accepted the company’s offer 


to convert into 33 stock at 97. 


debenture 


repaid at 103, plus accrued interest, on 


December 31, 1942. 


Shorter Comment 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. ($000s).—Con- 
solidated operating profit for nine months 
ended Sept. 30th $6,858 ($5,417). Depre- 
ciation $213 ($242), taxation $4,380 
($2,842), met income $2,265 ($2,333). 
Amount earned per preference share $7.79 
($7.77), earned per common share 58 cts. 
(60 cts.). 
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Waste Paper “Sector Scheme.”—The 
Control of Paper (No. 54) Order, which 
comes into force on November 16th, im- 
poses certain restrictions on the transport 


of waste paper, in order to economise 
transport. The country has been divided 
into areas in which the consumption of 


waste paper is approximately equal to col- 
lection. No waste paper may be moved 
from one area to another without licence. 
Quantities under § cwt. are not subject to 
licence. Waste paper transported other 
than by rail may be carried not more than 
10 miles to a place in another area. 

Soft Drinks Control.—From January 1, 
1943, soft drinks may not be sold under a 
label bearing any name brand or trade 
mark distinguishing the manufacturer or 
packer. Moulded or embossed bottles may 
continue to be used if their use will save 
material and labour. Code marks on labels 
may be used, provided they are author- 
ised by the Minister of Food or the Soft 
Drinks Industry (War Time) Association. 


Pyrethrum Control.— The Minister 
of Supply has made the Control of 
Pyrethrum (No. 1) Order, under which 


THE ECONOMIST 
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dealings in and the treatment, use and AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICEs 
consumpuon _ of pyrethrum (chrysanthe- Oct. 20, Qet. n, 
mum cinerariisfolium and chrysanthemum 1942 1942 
. \ 4 7 GRAINS (per bushel) Cents Ce. 
coccineum) flowerheads, and products Wheat, Chicago, Dec 1244 ry 
manufactured therefrom are made subject Maize, Chicago, Dec. cays 798 73 
to licence. The Order came into force a Chicago, Dec. “41 47} 
: . Rye, Chicago, Dec. .... ie a 664 63 
on October 26th. Barley, Winnipeg, oO t. cae 4 60; 60" 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES ee hte 
otton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 19 -9] 19.9 
CEREALS AND MEAT , Am, mid., Nov...... 18-21 gas 
Oct. 2k ( 2 Cotton @il, SE ce END. coakeoes 13 -87 Bo 
1942 1942 Moody’s Index of staple com- 88 
GRAIN, etc. modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 234-] 232-7 
Wheat Ss. ¢ . 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J 38 3 38 ? THE ** ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e).... 16 ¢ 16 4 PRICE INDEX 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢ 33. 8 33 5 (1935= 100) 
Oats (e) ie in se 15 0O 15 3 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b 13 104 13 104 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Oct. | — Oct a Oct 
meer cy (, reer 7 mar = 0, ', 2 
HAMS —(per owt Ls. 14 1470 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 19 
OTHER FOODS 
POTATOES (per cwt Crops 118.9 | 118.9 | 118.9 ) 118.9) i959 
' ad 4 4 ( Raw materials 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 172.7 
— \ 5 € f Complete Index. 143.3 | 143.3 143.3 | 143.3 1433 
MISCELLANEOUS ie Aug. | Oct. | S t. ™~ 
HIDES (per lb.) s. < s. d 31, 31. | 28, al *} Oct. 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib 09 } 1937*, 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 394) 
SHELLAC (per ton)——T'N Oran 208 1942 | 1942 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net Crops 47.9| 92.2 | 113.5 | 1185 diag 
Oil Seeds, Linseed Raw mater 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.5 172.7 172.7 
Bombay .. 26/0/0 Non Complete index.... 175.1 106.4 139.1 | 143.1 | 4433 
(e) Average f veeks ended Oct. 17 and Oct * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery, 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 AUTHORISED GAPITAL : - = $50,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ - ~- $20,000 ,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST RESERVE FUNDS | STERLING - - .& 6,500,000 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA j 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 


No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 


The liability of members 
by Ordinance 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches &30 Sub-Agencles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
CHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG, 

temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, 

Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR FAST, Bte. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 

9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


E.C.3, 


BRANCHES AND 





New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


with Limited Liability in 
General Assembly, 


Incorporated 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
CHALMERS, General Manager. 


H. R. H. 


% Branches and Agencies | 
at over 220 points in 
New Zealand 
Melbourne, 

New 


Suva, 


and at 
Victoria ; 
South 
Fiji ; 


Sydney, 
Wales ; 


Apia, Samoa. 


Aggregate 


x% issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 


% Makes Telegraphic 


% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 


London Office: 


JOHN FORBES, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Railway 4 per Cent. 


North-West Railway 4 per Cent. 


Debenture Stock.—In preparation for the payment of the half- 
yearly interest payable on the 1st January next, on the above 
Stocks, the Transfer Books will be closed on 24th November, 

and will be reopened on 2nd January.—F. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 


Deputy Secretary. 
30th October, 1942. 





Printed in in Great "Britain by. St. CLEMENTS 


New Zealand by Act of 


29th July, 1861. 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund and Un- 


Authorised Capital £7,031,250 
£6,328,125 
divided Profits, 


Assets at 
31st March, 


Transfers. 


1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 


Manager 





COMPANY 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability)—Canadian Pacific 
Consolidated Debenture Stock.—New 
Brunswick Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock.—Calgary and 
Edmonton Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock.—Atlantic and 
First Mortgage Redeemable 


Press (1940), 
t Brettenhar 


Full 





1942 £3,971,190 


£10,299,315 









1942 £59,317,186 


(Incor- 


ASSE 


z, wae ai. 
S.W. 1. | 


Kingows ay, ‘Lenden, Ww c 2. 
, London W.C.2. Saturday 


Lrp., Portugal St., 


House, Lancaster Place 


particulars may be 





LIMI 


kor every 


had on application, 





LLOYDS BANK| 


TED 


class 


of 


Banking Business 


TS EXCEED - 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 


Head Office: 7] Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 


(1941 Accounts) 





Published weekly by 


October 31, 1942 


Tue I 


£1 3,000,000 
£77,000,000 
£140,000,000 
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